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BOBBY HULL SQUARES OFF 


THOSE BIG BAD BLACK HAWKS 





MERCURY . . .THE CAR THAT MADE THE STATION WAGON BEAUTIFUL 


At one time you had to sacrifice beauty to gain the extra room in a wagon. Over the years, Mercury led the way 
in changing that. The room was kept, in fact increased (now 99,2 cu. ft. — just about the biggest there is). But 
Mercury knew that with most owners the station wagon is their only car. It has to do triple duty, ..as a family car. a 
"dress-up” car, and a cargo carrier, Mercury made it beautiful . . . lux uriou s inside. Just how beautiful you can see in 
the picture above, uncoln mercury division motor company 1 1|^| MERCURY. , , The Wagon Specialist 





Jick Twyman (27), Cincinnati All-Pro forward, drives throuth Boston defenders for an- 
otxer basket as the Royals defeat me world Champion Celtics US-108, Dec. 5, 1963. 


HEADS UP PLAY 


HEADS UP LOOK 



Jack Twyman can give pointers on basket- 
ball-and good grooming.He knows creams 
and oils pile up on his comb, plaster-down 
his hair, make it feel messy. None Jl 
of that greasy kid stuff for Jack. He vh^is 
uses greaseless Vitalis? You can’t 
see Vitalis, but what a job it does! 

Ano|l>«r fine oroOgCt Of Brii1ol-Mirer' 


VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOyT GREASE 



“WE BROKE ALL OUR COMPANY’S SALES RECORDS 
IN THREE MONTHS-SELLING BY LONG DISTANCE!’’ 


says Cecil Flynn, Manager, Kochton Plywood Div,, General Plywood Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 


To build sales volume and reduce sales 
costs, Kochton Plywood recently began a 
planned use of Long Distance. 

"We now ask customers to call in their 
orders ‘Collect,’ " says Mr. Flynn. "We also 
make daily calls to areas where our trucks 
will be delivering the next day. The extra 


orders we get help to fill up those trucks. 

"We've set new sales records— and our 
telephone costs are one-tenth of our usual 
selling costs!" 

Could this planned use of Long Distance 
help your business sell more profitably? 

Try it and see for yourself. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Tg/U things Over, get things done... by Long Distance! 
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A/ext week 


THE WINTER OLYMPICS 
begin, and from Innsbruck a 
Sports iLLUSiRArii) leam of 
writers and phoiographers re- 
ports on the color and drama of 
the famed i|uadrcnnial event. 

THE BEST-LOOKING DOGS 
and a good-looking girl will 
make a formidable combina- 
tion at the Westminster when 
ihrec-iimc winner Anne Hone 
Rogers struts her poodles. 

AWESOME SONNY LISTON 
seems unbeatable. Is he really? 
Four fighters who stood up to 
him and think he is not tell 
Morton Sharnik how Sonny 
can be dealt with— and beaten. 
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Some timely advice to people 
who want to sail ahead financially 

(BUT CAN'T SEEM TO GET LAUNCHED) 


If you're like most of us, you've given 
up the idea of being the richest man 
in town. But. chances are, you're still 
very inicresled in how you can get 
the things \ou need for yourself and 
your family. Doing this may be 
easier than you think. 



In your lifetime, you’ll probably 
borrow more money than you'll .save. 
(Most people do,> Counting home 
loans, appliance loans, car loans, col- 
lege loans, personal loans, and you- 
namc-it loans, vour savings and your 
day-to-day budget just aren't built to 
carry this kind of a load. 


A suggestion to the wise, then, is 
this: Borrow where you pay a low rate 
of interest. .And that's where "I-'ull 
Service" banks come in. 

"Full Service" banks lend money at 
rates generally lower than anywhere 
else. Thev're in business to make any 
kind of legitimate loan you can re- 
quest. (On a S2.(M)0 loan, for example, 
you could save as much as SI 00 in 
interest charges.! If you get your loans 
anywhere else — excluding rich rcla- 
tives-you're probably paying a good 
deal more for them. 

Get to know your hanker 
bi-fore you need him 
Here's a step-by-step plan for getting 
a good hank in your corner. It seldom 
fails if it's started early. 


1 . Pick a nearby "Full Service" bank ' 
and give it all your banking business. i 
This includes all of your checking and ?' 
savings accounts. 

2. Get on a nod-and-smile basis with 
one or two of the people in the bank. | 

When you need extra cash, take 
out one of the bank’s low-cost loans 
instead of dipping into your savings. 
Pay it hack with impressive punctu- 
ality. (This proves you’re serious.) 



That's all. Almost before you real- 
ize it, you’re a small pillar of the com- 
munity. Your credit rating is A-l. 
You've got yourself a live financial 
partner who's ready with useful finan- 
cial advice. And you're in the enviable 
position ol being able to set up larger 
loans for your more important goals. 

Don't wait around for tomorrow’s 
ship to come in.Ciet launched w ith the 



help of a "F’ull Service" bank today. 


]our Full Sctricc 
Cuinmcrchil Bunk 


••t "Full Scriicif" hank i\ ilif milv place 
oPerttiK oicli h<wking coioetiieiiie* a\ .<ai- 
aiT€iiini\. checking iicaiiinii and low- 
ciMf laanx, all under one roof. 






Falcon proves it's America’s toughest 
compact in the rugged Monte Carlo Rallye! 



Maritlrne Alps were full of empty voids Mke this "shelf turn at the start of the fourth special section. There is no margin tor error. 


Falcon entered two classes in Europe's 
2.700-mile winter ordeal, won them 
both.. .and finished second overall out 
of 299 cars. That's durabilit y! 

In the Rallye's five special Alpine 
sections, Falcon was first overall in four, 
tied for first in one. That’s roadabilit y! 

In the Rallye's final test around the 
Monte Carlo racing course, Falcons were 
first and second. That's maneuverabilit vl 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



One of the most observant reporters at 
work for us in this issue is a Chicago- 
an named Franklin McMahon, whose 
colorful recording of the two-week 
ocean race from San Diego to Acapul- 
co, Mexico appears on pages 28-36. 
McMahon files his account of it with 
paintbrushes. 

Sports Illustrated holds that the 
artist-reporter can do as much as the 
word-man or the cameraman tocapture 
the shine and movement of sport. He 
brings his private and opinionated eye 
to the event: when he does his job well 
he catches truth in a new way. 

More than a score of such fine ob- 
servers have reported for us in the past 
12 months, using styles that range 
from turn-of-the-century gentleness 
and classicism to realism, to witty dis- 
tortion. to smashing boldness. Some- 
times the artist-reporter is given weeks 
to finish his work; other times he covers 
a Saturday-night event and makes a 
Sunday-editorial deadline. 

Choosing and guiding Sports II- 
lustrated's artists, as indeed he guides 
the look of the magazine itself each 
week, is Art Director Richard (Dick) 
Gangel, 45, a native New Yorker who 
set aside his own paintbrushes to pi- 
lot P-38s in North Africa and Italy 
in World War 11 and came to us after 
two years as an as- 
sistant art director of 
Lnt. Dick Gangel 
was asked not long 
ago what he seeks — 
and does not seek— in 
the art that fills our 
pages. He began, and 
crisply, with what 
will not do: “Any- 
thing deriving from 
that exhausted old 
tradition in which the 
artist, as a mere inter- 
preter of somebody's 
script, painted gor- 
geous, dreamy works 


for ladies' love stories — each cream- 
pufT page setting art backward a baby 
step.” And what docs Sports Illus- 
trated seek? Says Gangel: “Convic- 
tions, quality, principles, bold ideas, 
frankness, personal involvement: adult 
themes presented with daring; explora- 
tion of new directions.” 

We believe that the Sports 1 llu,str at ed 
reader appreciates this kind of art and 
this kind of art direction. One of the 
most distinguished award groups in 
U.S. art also appreciates it. New York's 
63-ycar-old Society of Illustrators, aft- 
er examining 900 paintings and draw- 
ings submitted in the category of edi- 
torial art (chiefly magazine), this week 
awarded two gold medals. 

Both were for art from Sports Illus- 
trated in 1963. 

One medal went to Harvey Schmidt, 
whose work has appeared many times 
in this magazine, for a green and almost 
pastoral moment in which the crew of an 
eight-oared shell makes its way under 
arching trees toward the start of the Syr- 
acuse regatta (SI. June 10). 

And one went to Satirist Saul Stein- 
berg. making his first reportorial ap- 
pearance in Sports Illustrated (and 
for him a rather rare appearance in col- 
or) for his jockey and Thoroughbred 
confronting each oth- 
er (SI. Nov, 1 1 ). 

In an Award of 
Excellence, the Socie- 
ty of Illustrators also 
cited Artist Bob Peak 
for his vividly charg- 
ing blockers in a pro 
football portfolio (SI. 
Sept. 9 ). New Yorkers 
and visitors are invit- 
ed to see these and 300 
other fine examples of 
illustrators at work, 
until March 6. at 
the Society's gallery. 
128 East 63rd Street. 
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Do you have to taste all 208 
to find the one Scotch that’s 
smoothest ? 


You have a surprising choice of more than 
200 brands of Scotch whisky. 

Must you sample your way through all of 
them to find the one whose most pronounced 
asset is smoothness.^ 

Never! Go unerringly to the Scotch more 
people prefer: Johnnie Walker Red. 

Sample it. 

You’ll find it smooth and satisfying. So 
very smooth, so very satisfying, that Johnnie 
Walker Red is the world’s largest-selling 
Scotch whisky. 

End your quest for uncompromising A 
smoothness tonight. Say: 

Johnnie Walker Red —just smooth, very smooth 
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TAKE I'l IE EXECUTIVE ROUTE IT) EUROPE 



JOIN THE DISTINGL'ISHED TRA\'EI.KRS WHO SAIL TO EL'ROl'E ON THE WORLD'S FASTEST SHIR 
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Be suspicious! 


Make sure you see it on the label. 

If you don’t, stomp off. 

Or see the manager. 

Be a real pain in the neck. 

You can’t be sure the fabric won’t shrink unless you see ’SANFORIZED- 

You can’t be sure of the best wash-and-wear performance unless you see ( ^Fomo p j^ 
Right there. On the label. hasimah 

Don’t fall for a glib “It’s the same thing.” 

If it is, why doesn't it say so? 

You’re entitled to “Sanforized” and “Sanforized-Plus’*. 

Get them. 




PIKAKE, 

PRIVACY 


AND THE 

PACIFIC 



by Peter Griffith 


If you've always thought of a Hawaiian 
vacation in terms of Waikiki Beach as I 
must admit I have, there’s a surprise in 
store for you. Just a few miles to the East, 
between Diamond Head and Koko Head, 
you'll discover Kahaia, the smartest sub- 
urb of Honolulu. Here the new Kahaia 
Hilton has added privacy to the joys of 
Hawaiian resort living. The result; a para- 


free ocean beach. You can relax all day 
in any way you like Or be as active as you 
want to be 

All this and Hawaii, too 
You could have a glorious time at the 
Kahaia Hilton without ever leaving the 
estate But there's all of Hawaii to ex- 
plore as well. A good idea might be to 
spend a morning on the beach, or per- 
haps go water-skiing or skin-diving, then 
after lunch in the Grill Room, overlooking 
a beautiful lagoon stocked with exotic 
tropical fish, drive to Honolulu You're 
only 15 minutes away 

While you’re exploring, don't miss the 
spectacular precipice of Nuuanu Pali- 
some 2000 feet of sheer rock over which 
King Kamehameha I drove his enemies 
in battle. And famous Diamond Head. 


Naturally, all this costs a little more 
than ordinary resort hotels- But probably 
not as much more as you'd expect. Rates 
start at $22 a 9ay and go on up to $150 
for a luxurious suite. 

Frolic at Waikiki 

While you're in Hawaii, join the fun at the 
Hilton Hawaiian Village at Waikiki. This 
play-as-you-please, informal resort is only 
20 minutes from the Kahaia Hilton. When 
you've seen it, you may want to stay 
there, too. Rates start at $14 a day single. 
$16, double. 

The nicest way to Hawaii 
Pan Am Jet Clippers' arrive in Honolulu 
four or five times a day, They're roomy, 
well-appointed and beautifully kept. In 
the midst of restful surroundings, you 
enjoy delicious international cuisine by 
Maxim's of Paris. (The more famous 
entrees include Beef Stroganoff and 
Stuffed Rock Cornish Hen.) Champagne 
and vintage wines for the first-class 
President Special passengers, with the 
compliments of the airline. 

Pan Am flies here from Los Angeles. 
San Francisco. Portland and Seattle. No 
matter which city you leave from, you're 
here in little more than five hours. A great 
start for your holiday in Hawaii! When 
you travel Pan Am you find out in many 
ways that you're with the World's Most 
Experienced Airline. 



Don't you think you deserve this kind 
of heaven? Write now for full details and 
color brochures to Peter Griffith, Hilton 
Hotels International, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York 22. N. Y. For reserva 
ticns, see your Uavel agent, or call any 
Hilton Hotel or Hilton Reservation Office 
(see phone book). At all Hilton Interna- 
licnal Hotels, charges can be paid for on 
your Carte Blanche Credit Card or Hilton 
Credit Identification Card 



which you'll want to climb for its fabulous 
view of the city and the ocean, is oh your 
way back to the Hotel. 

Evenings usually begin with cocktails 
in the sunken bar by the swimming pool, 
followed by a leisurely dinner in the Maile 
Lanai dining room, where the fountains 
play and the chef is a genius. Then you 
can dance on the terrace under the stars 
to the murmur of the sea and the exotic 
fragrance of pikake flowers. 

Palatial Comfort 

The Kahaia Hilton is unashamedly de 
signed to pamper you with every possible 
comtori. The rooms and suites are over- 
sized ... the furnishings and d6cor are 
what you'd expect to find in a palatial 
home . . , and the staff has been schooled 
io the fare thee well 


dise that would make a rajah fee! under- 
privileged. 

Peaceful Paradise 

The Kahaia Hiilon is well hidden from ihe 
hubbub. Its seven-acre estate is bordered 
on three sides by the golf course and ten- 
nis courts of the Waialae Country Club 
and on the fourth by an 800-foot coral- 
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SCORECARD 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY 

The Beaver Kill and Willowcmoc Creek, 
which wind through the Catskill Moun- 
tains. are perhaps the most legendar>' of 
American trout streams. A fair chunk 
of both of them is in danger of becoming 
mere memory. 

The New York State Department of 
Public Works wants to run a seven-mile 
stretch of four-lane highway along the 
banks of the Willowcmoc and another 
16-011^ stretch along the Beaver Kill. 
Here and there the stale also plans 
to build a dozen bridges to span the 
streams. The completed road would 
help link an express highway between 
New York City and Binghamton, N.Y. 

The people who live in the area, par- 
ticuVarly in the town of Roscoe. wheTe 
the Willowcmoc joins the Beaver Kill, 
have long wanted a four-lane road. The 
only trouble is that many of them do 
not want the one proposed by the state. 
Harry Darbcc. the celebrated flytier and 
a native of Roscoe. says the bridges 
would be especially damaging to the 
streams because they would force water 
to scour the bottom and fill in the pools. 
A number of Roscoe businessmen say 
stream-route construction would wipe 
out part of the town's small business 
section. Darbee has proposed that the 
state run the road higher up in the 
hills, where a natural bench could be 
used. 

But Public Works Superintendent J. 
Burch McMorran is unmoved. Although 
McMorran promised to meet w iih Dar- 
bee and a local committee before de- 
ciding on final plans, he recently an- 
nounced that the road and bridges 
would go in as proposed and that con- 
tracts would soon be let. He dismissed 
the bench route as ••utterly impractical” 
and said a meeting was ‘'pointless.” 

Darbee. local busincssmcn.Trout. Un- 
limited and others arc preparing for but- 
tle. Among other things. Darbcc plans 
to ask the Federal GovernnKnt, which 
is supposed to foot half the bill for the 
road, to send in river-basin experts, ‘i 
feel angry because I don't think it's 
necessary to do business this way.” he 


says. "And I feel depressed when ! 
think of how we're being robbed of our 
streams by highwaymen. It may be easier 
to build this way, but it is very expen- 
sive for the American people." 

ONE OF OUR PLANES IS MISSING 

At Hialeah Park a few days ago. a plane 
circled over the infield towing a banner; 
"On Your Way Home, Get Even At 
Bowie.” Hialeah officials promptly dis- 
patched a telegram to the Bowie public- 
ity department. It read: "Your plane 
shot down at 4:23 p.m. today.” 

REEL KNOCKOUT 

A young man named Jim Jacobs is a 
most remarkable athlete. Now 32, he set 
assorts of track, basketball and football 
records as a high school boy in Los An- 
geles. He has won 16 national handball 
titles. He is also remarkably astute. Since 
the age of 14. he has been collecting fight 
films, and he now boasts the largest col- 
lection in the world: 13.000 films dating 
from the Corbetl-Fitzsimmons melee in 
1897. In recent years, Jacobs has turned 
his collection to business use. For in- 
stance, in associalionwith The Big Fights. 
Inc., a company owned by Bill Cayton, 
a New York ad man. he co-produced a 
lurn-of-thc-century fight spectacular for 
CBS. Now Jacobs and Cayton have pro- 
duced another fascinating program. The 
Son/ty Liston vj. Cassius day Special, 
a preview of the February 25 blood- 
letting in Miami Beach, which they will 
show to TV officials this week. 

The Lision-Clay special is interesting 
not only for what (he contestants have 
to say about each other (Clay appears 
more outrageous than ever, even to the 
point of adding sound effects), but also 
for what is shown of them in fights 
past. Here, for example, is Clay getting 
off the floor to knock out his rival for 
a berth on the I960 Olympic team. Here 
is Clay trouncing George Logan, a tough 
pro, in his first test, and here is Cassius 
beating Archie Moore. Pictures can be 
deceptive, but so can Clay. He is a clever 
boxer with, as Jacobs points out, 203 
amateur fights behind him. 


The image of Liston, of course, is over- 
whelming. even as a youngster battering 
an opponent in the Golden Gloves. Of 
special interest is the film of his fight, the 
one he calls his toughest, with brawling 
Cleveland Williams. It is a rare sight to 
see Liston taking a pounding. But 
strangely, perhaps, the most impressive 
shots of all are of Sonny in training. Lis- 
ton skipping rope to the thundering mu- 
sic of Night Train is menace personified. 

BUCKLE DOWN 

Basketball Coach Horace (Bones) Mc- 
Kinney of Wake Forest is perhaps the 
most excitable of his excitable breed. 
When a game is on. he just cannot sit 
still. He is up on his feet, pacing the side- 
lines. waving his arms, exhorting Wake 
Forest to victory. Four years ago. the 
Atlantic Coast Conference passed a rule 
aimed at curbing his unties: a coach had 
to stay on the bench or a technical foul 
would be called. Try as he might. Bones 
could not stick to the rule. 

Last week Bones announced he would 
strap himself to the bench w ith an auto- 
mobile seat belt for a home game against 
Maryland. "If I'm going \o stay in this 



business.” Bones said. "I'm going to 
have to do something about the tension.” 

When the game started Bones strapped 
himself in with a red belt selected to 
match the flaming red socks he wears 
for luck. For most of the game he only 
fidgeted with the belt. Then, with only 
nine minutes remaining and favored 
Wake Forest kicking away the game, the 
referee made an unfavorable call. Off 
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How LONG Is 
Too SHORT? 


by 

Julian P. Van Winkle 


Old Fitzgerold 
Distillery 


Louiiville, Keniweky 
1847 



Kummat;ing through the attic 
of an «)ld Kentucky farm house, 
the new tenants came across two 
dusty shoe boxes. 

One box bore the label “String- 
saved; ” the other, “String-foo 
short to save" . 

To the conscientious string 
saver, the recurring question is 
“How long is too short?” Thus, 
a judgment is tied to the end of 
each string. 

Likewise, what to save and 
what to throw away as the mash 
passes through the still, is of 
prime concern to us bourbon 
distillers. What some of us save 
and others don’t, makes all the 
difference in our whiskies. 

Now the sim])le function of a 
still, in case you’re interested, 
is to separate the whiskey from 
the mash. In so doing, certain 
flavoring agents called conge- 
nerics may or may not accom- 
pany the bourbon, de)>ending on 
the “set” of the still. 

It follows, therefore — the 
more congenerics the more gen- 
erous the taste. 

Inside our old-fashioned |«)t 
stills, we save “string" other 
distillers throw away. This is 
because our family distillery ad- 
dresses itself to serving a special 
coterie of bourbon men who like 
their whiskey to sit uj) in the 
glass! 

Unlike certain of today’s bland 
versions with most of their (-on- 
generu'S "boiled” away, our Old 
F iTiM;KHALD comes through the 
still at a just-right proof to tote 
the rich bourbon flavors along, 
then goes on to mature to fra- 
grant mellowness after 6 or more 
years in new white mountain oak. 

If you are one who sekn'ts 
your brand for depth of flavor 
instead of lack, we invite you to 
join this inner circle of the Bour- 
bon Elite who have discovered 
the satisfying goodness of Oi.D 
Fitz<;bralu, and find it j)lea8ant 
to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 

Kentucky Straight Hourbon 
Alu'ays Bottled-in-Bond 
Meilou' 100 Proof 


SCORECARD . .miiniml 

went the belt, up raged McK.inne>. but 
to no a\ail as Wake I'orest lost. 91 82. 
Bones will probably continue to buckle 
down at home. There is little else he can 
do. Last season he told an assistant to 
pull him down by the coattails if he 
stood up. The assistant did as ordered, 
only to hate Bones snarl threatening!). 
“Take your hands off me.” 

DOWNHILL DANGER 

The downhill race in Alpine skiing has 
become a sport for the young, fearless — 
and some vty fiwlish athlete. Wearing 
a crash helmet, the downhill skier bends 
into a tuck on the steep straightaway, 
his nose just abuse the snow, his skis 
streaking at better than 70 mph. last 
week in Innsbruck, the evening before 
the men's downhill course opened, a 
Swedish espert warned, "The downhill 
is becoming too much." 

His words were prosed true the next 
day. Ross Milne. 19. of Australia, only 
three >ears a skier, was killed, and two 
members of the Liechtenstein team were 
gra\cly injured, Milne, swerving to 
avoid another racer, hurtled head lirst 
into a pile of rocks. 

-Says U.S. Alpine C oach Bob Beattie; 
“The real problem is that the Olympics 
have reached the point where the> need 
to put the less experienced racers into 
another grade and let them qualify. The 
course was beautifully prepared, but it 
was dangerous because you go off the 
course when you fall, and there is no 
snow on which to land. Finally . there 
was no control at the starting gate. Too 
many slow ones got on at the same time 
as loo many fast ones." 

For human siifety. the Olympic down- 
hill held must lx* cut to a class A group 
of no more than .^0. This does not con- 
tradict the idea that racers of all coun- 
tries be given a chance. The chance 
should be to compete, not to be killed. 

BEASTLY SPORTS 

Every boy who attends England's Lion 
is supposed to have an acquaintance 
with a large variety of sports to fit him 
for his later role in life -governing the 
world, it used to be. Etonians have been 
schooled in everything from boxing to 
following beagles. 

Now the new headmaster. Anthony 
Chencvix-Trench. has shocked old Lltv 
nians. such as Harold Macmillan and 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home, along with doz- 
ens of dukes, earls and marquesses, by 




threatening to biin boxing at Eton even 
though as a boy he was good in the ring 
himself. At Bradfield College, where he 
was headmaster before going to Eton. 
Chencvix-Trench got the idea of ban- 
ning boxing from the school doctor, be- 
cause of supposed danger to the boys' 
health. ■■\S hen the health of i>lher peo- 
ple's children is at stake.” remarks 
Chenev ix-TrencJi. "you cannot be too 
careful." "Plain ridiculous." retorts On- 
slow 1 anc. chairman of the British Box- 
ing Board of Control. We arc inclined to 
agree with Mr. Onslow lane. Before 
Etonians learned to box with one anoth- 
er. in times gone by. they were fond of 
healing up the lower orders, particularly 
local Thames bargemen. A truly beastly 
pastime was a ram hunt, which involved 
clubbing the unfortunate animal to 
death. After one wild chase of a ram 
over W indsor Bridge. Eton authorities 
interceded. They were upset not by the 
fate of the ram. but because they felt 
that the exercise might make the boys 
hot and endanger their health. 

NEW CREW FOR KSU 

Lor reasons apparent to anyone who 
has ever passed through the state, most 
Kansans arc more familiar with the 
prairie schooner than with true boats. 
But. w ith creation of the S90 million Tut- 
tle Creek Reservoir, an expanse of 15.800 
acres, that may now be changed. Kansas 
State L'nivcrsiiy is about to have a crew. 
This is all so new to KSU that the uni- 
versity's announcement of the develop- 
ment explains carefully that the "rowing 
team" is referred to as "the crew." 

The crew plan was the inspiration of 
Don Rose, night dirccttir of the Student 
Union and former coxswain at the Uni- 
versity of W isconsin. He wangled a 30- 
ycar-old shell from Purdue University 
and sets of sweeps from Rollins College 
and Marietta College. Thus equipped. 
Rose sent out a call for candidates. Only 
one with previous experience turned up 
— John W'undrock. who had rowed at 
W isconsin. W undrock became captain. 

This spring KSU's crew hopes to com- 
pete against Minnesota and Purdue and 
in the Dad Vail regatta. The latter, lim- 
ited to small colleges and schools new to 
rowing, is usually held in Philadelphia 
but this year goes to New York as part 
of the W orld's Fair cclebratioii. 

GADGET GOLF 

Beware of the next golfer you meet w ith 
glasses. Up in Calgary. Alta, a clever 
chap has invented a gadget called a “Putt- 



Roger V. Loria of V. Loria A Som, bowling siippliei 


Why Roger V. Loria uses a postage meter 
to mail 14 letters a day- 


aide." which is a set ofeyeglasscswith a 
built-in prism. The prism allowsthe golf- 
er to get a straight line from the flag to 
the ball. All he has to do is putt the ball 
along the line, w hich is as clear as though 
chalk-dusted on the green. 

Canadian golfers have snapped up 
Puttaidcs at such a rale that a Japanese 
manufacturer is now selling them for 
around S9 each. Plans call for invasion 
of the U.S. market soon. Unfortunate- 
ly. the USGA, which frowns on artili- 
cial aids, is likely to declare the Putt- 
aide illegal for tournament play. A cou- 
ple of years ago. the USGA banned a 
putter with a built-in periscope. 

THE LAST WHALE 

Few' track fans remember the Whales. 
Ah. they were a fine lot, big strapping 
lads w-ho threw the 16-pound hammer 
and the 56-pound weight in the early 
days of this century. Among the Whales 
were Matt McGrath, Martin Sheridan. 
John Flanagan. Pal McDonald and Si- 
mon P. Gillis — and they got their nick- 
names because they ate like. well, whales, 
Now comes word from Phoenix, Ariz. 
that Simon P. Gillis. the last of the 
Whales, is dead. 

Simon P, was X8,aiid he had had a life 
of achicsement and fun. A mountain of a 
man, he was born in Nova Scotia and 
came to New York, where he performed 
with the Irish-Amcrican Athletic Club. 
Me and his pais were the envy of other 
athletes. They were stuffed w ith food on 
the theory that they would throw farther, 
and much of the legend of the Whales 
has to do with eating. Once Gillis and 
two Whales phoned a restaurant to order 
27 dozen oysters and six steaks. Upon ar- 
rival. they found the table set for 33. 
"Will you wait for the group, gentle- 
men?" the hcadwaitcr asked. "We are 
the group." replied the three Whales. 

In London for the 1908 Olympics, Gil- 
lis, McGrath and a sholputlcr acquaint- 
ance hired a cab. At their destination, 
they stood up simultaneously, causing 
the cab floor to collapse. In 1919. Gillis 
settled in Arizona and became a success- 
ful contractor, In 1928. when he was 52. 
he came out of retirement to appear at 
a Phoenix track meet. He threw the ham- 
mer 172 feet two inches. It was a South- 
ern Pacific AAU record. 

THEY SAID IT 

• La Salle Coach Bob Wallers, on his 
team’s 31-point upsei loss to Duquesne: 
■'1 can’t say any one player caused this. 
It honestly was a team effort." end 
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“Mail is incidental in a business 
such as ours. And that's why we put 
in this little Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter. It frees us from the bother 
of buying and storing and sticking 
stamps and inefficient pre-stamped 
envelopes. I was skeptical about a 
postage meter at first, but the longer 
we have it, the more we like it." 

Muvbe mail isn’t a big thing in 
your business, either. But you can 
still have the big-business benefits 
of metered mail— with Pitney-Bowes 
DM. the little low-cost postage 
meter machine made for small 
business. Over one-third of DM 
users average less than $I a day 
in postage! 

Vnu're through slkking stamps! 
And safeguarding fragile adhesive 
stamps in a stamp box. And running 
down to the posioflicc when you run 
out of stamps. .Metered mail needs 
less handling in the posioflicc, can 
often go out on earlier trains and 
planes. 

With the DM. you print postage 
as you need it for any class of mail 

A Pitney-Bowes 

@ Originator of the 
” Postage Meter 


— directly on the envelope, or 
special gummed tape for parcel post. 
At the same time, print your own 
small ad, if you want one. 



The postoflice sets your meter for 
as much postage as you want to buy. 
The meter protects your postage 
from loss, damage, diversion; gives 
you automatic and accurate postage 
accounting; double registers show- 
postage used, and postage on hand. 

Pow ered models for larger mailers. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration of the meter 
you need — 170 offices in U.S. and 
Canada. Call today. 

FREE; New booklet. "R Qtiesiioiu to A\k 
yourself About Your Lxe of the ('.S. 
Mails" plus liiiiul} ihart of latest postal 
rales. 

I PitNFY-Bowi s, Inc. | 

I 9038 Pacific St.. Sianiford, Conn. | 

I Please send fire booklet and postal | 
■ rale chart. ■ 
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THEY MUST STAY MAD 


TONT TRIOIO 


Th» four furioui fecoa be/ow belong to Bobby Hull. Stan Mikiia. Pierre 





TO WIN 


Chicago's Black Hawks set a new style of rough, tough hockey to 
lead the NHL. Now the other teams are catching on and, as the 
bruises and penalties mount, the Hawks must fight harder than ever 


Pilots and Murray Balfour, whose reliably short tempers put Chicago on top. Coach Billy Reay (In fedora) says: */ like aggressive players." 




2al' 









Qnt hazard of tha wild, wide-opan hoekay lha 
Black Hawks ha^a mada fashlonabla la the da- 
tnand it puts on lha goalla to kaap up with hla 
fasl-mo^ing forwards and dafansaman. At right, 
Chicago's Glann Hall, tha taagua'a bast, leaps 
up to meat a puck rocketing in from tha malaa. 
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MAD TO WIN 


Fr0»'for-till« on tha tea f<»ye baan lha kaynota of 
this hockay saason, and tha Slack Hawks hava 
baan In the mlddla of mast of tham. At laft. Chi- 
cago langlas with the Ust-place Bruins, whosa 
Boston-styla brawling has helped aniivan play 
even though they are la the league basement. 


Overzaalous attention to his duties as team 'po- 
liceman' has earned Black Hawk Hag Flaming 
(below, center) the dlstlretlon of being the most 
heavily fined player in the NHL. Since opponents 
worked over by Fleming often develop sym- 
toms of timidity. Coach Htay does not disapprove. 

CONTINUCO 




MAD TO WIN cnnliniied 


In Ihf fntl. no maltor now many bruisoa 
II inflieis or how many goals II shoots, 
any learn aeoends for success on keep- 
ing opponents from scoring. So far, 
along wuh a furious offense, the Hawks 
have done better In this respect than 
any other learn. The sample of last- 
ditch defense at right shows Goalie Hall 
trapped in his net before a wholesale 
onslaught by the New York Rangers. 
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High finance and hard infighting went into the 
acquisition of an unprecedented pro football TV 
package last week, presenting most major sports 
with the happy prospect of a new golden age 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


O ne day last week a pink-and*vvhite plant with ^hin> 
green leaves arrived at the New York olTiccs of National 
FiKvtball League Commissioner Pete Rozellc. Technically, 
the plant was Azalea iiiclii a. and spread over its shiny green 
leaves were three small oblong axrds. each decorated with 
a galaxy of dollar signs. On one card was written “CBS 
Television Network.” on another. "NBC Television Net- 
work." and on the third. "ABC Television Network." Ro- 
selle examined the plant, which had been sent to him by a 
friend in the advertising business, and noticed a Band-Aid 
box bearing a message leaning against the stalk. "F.xercise 
carcinopcningenvelopes."the messitgeread. "Papercuts." 

I'orty-five minutes after the arrival of the Azalea irt- 
clica Pete Roxelle opened three large, plain envelopes and 
emerged unblood icd — his hands dripping with green instead 
of red. Each of the envelopes contained a preciously guard- 
ed bid for the 1964-65 television rights to the NFT-*s regular 
season games. Ro/clle's announcentent that CBS-TV had 
won those rights by bidding an unprecedented S28.2 mil- 
lion produced staggering reactions up and down Madison 
Avenue, at the television networks themselves, among sports 
fans and sports promoters the country over. 

In California, Walter O'Malley, the owner of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and a pretty good man at assessing situa- 
tions. said, "1 flipped. It's a tremendous compliment to the 
NIT . It shows great intelligence, good planning and line 
foresight. It is also solid proof of the great national interest 
in sports. It is great for sports and a great tribute to sports.” 

.As the chart at right indicates, sports are booming on tel- 
evision now as never before, and the $150 million spent on 
sports by advertisers in 1963 will easily be surpassed this 
year. The $28.2 million bid by CBS and the unsuccessful 
bids of $26.1 million by ABC and $21.5 ntillion by NBC 
give a clear indication of what is going through the minds of 
the men in the nation's networks and advertising agencies. 

Ever since last August. William C. MacPhail. vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sports at CBS. had been concerned about 
keeping the rights to NFL games on his network. Two 
years ago. when CBS last negotiated for the NFL rights, it 
paid only $9.3 million. Ttut everyone knew that the price 
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would go much higher ihis time. Speculations ran from SI4 
million to $20 million, and throughout the offices in Ulcer 
Gulch pools were formed to guess the correct bid. People 
with access to ratings noticed that from 1961 to 1963 the 
audience had increased by 50^',' . The presidents of all three 
networks thought deep presidential thoughts of how high 
they might have to bid to get NFL football— the biggest 
single sports showcase in the TV industry. “The thinking 
within television and within advertising is that when a net- 
work says it has NFL." an advertiser said last week, "it real- 
ly has something. 1 believe that if the American Broadcast- 
ing Company could say that it had NFL it would open up 
areas for itself that it could not open up otherwise. There 
are a lot of iwo-slation towns in America, with one station 
handling CBS. the other NBC. If ABC could get that foot 
in the door it could drag in some of its other things." 

Six w-ccks ago NBC won the 1964-65 rights to the Sat- 
urday afternoon college (NCAA) football games by bid- 
ding $13,044,000— $2.8 million more than CBS had paid 
I'or the 1962 and 1963 seasons, This brought the normal 
long-range war between CBS and NBC down to almost 
hand-to-hand combat. Recently Richard S. Salant, a vice- 
president of CBS-TV, made a statement that almost sums 
up this feeling of competition. "1 don't sleep well when I'm 
losing." said Salant, "and I love to sleep." William R. 
McAndrew. an NBC-TV executive vice-president, stated it 
more crisply: "We intend to kill them- clean." 

Upon winning the college games, NBC thought it could 
then gain the NFL and figured its bid adequate. With the 
NI'L defeat, NBC executives fled the bid meeting in Ro- 
Eclic's office w ith heads bowed. MacPhair.s head, of course, 
was high. For weeks he had been lying awake nights, and 
when he arrived ut the meeting he was floating on a $28.2 
million dream. Once he found out that he had won the 
rights he pufTcd a sigh of relief, then a Marlboro, settled 
back and tried to relax. "This has been no kidding matter." 
he said. "This whole thing has been just fraught with emo- 
tion. By me. By Mr. Aubrey [James T. Aubrey Jr., the 
president of the network]. By the advcrti.sers. It’s an image 
thing and everybody wants the image. Wants the NFL." 


The National Football League will distribute its freshly- 
harvested television money at the rate of SI million to each 
of its 14 teams for each of the next two years. "I can re- 
member just eight years ago." sjiid Rozclle. "when the 
Green Bay Packers signed a television contract for $35,000. 
People kid me sometimes about the cliche that on any given 
Sunday any team in the league can beat any other team. 
Well, if each has a million dollars before the season opens 
that should certainly make that cliche more true. Think of 
the expenses that the SI million will take care of." (The cost 
of running an NI L team ranges between $1.4 and $1.8 
million a year,) 

For MacPhail and for CBS-TV their new contract olTers 
a problem, best cxprcs.sed by MacPhail’s own secretary 
when she heard that CBS had acquired the NFL games. 
"Bill," she said, "the whole office is jumping up and down. 
Of course, we realize that some of us may have to take a 
cut in pay." To get its $28.2 million back. CBS will jack up 
costs to advertisers from $40,000 a minute to between 
$55,000 and $60,000. It will add more commercials. Next 
fall CBS will also give viewers doubichcaders— probably 
five of them. For example, a Giants-at-Steclers game show n 
in New York would be followed by a game from the West 
Coast. The time difference would work out just right. 

Bob Reynolds, the president of the Los Angeles baseball 
Angels and the owner of radio station KMPC in Los An- 
geles, says (hat the huge NFL-CBS contract "is a clear 
forerunner of what is likely to happen in baseball and other 
sports. Sports may find in network television what they 
may have been expecting from pay-TV. This may be the 
networks’ way of keeping pay-TV out of the sports mar- 
ket," And last week baseball men were hard at work on a 
plan that would give each team equal moneys for a nation- 
wide, prime-time Monday night game, plus Saturday and 
Sunday games. Under this plan some baseball people sec 
a $40 million yearly contract. 

The $40 million dream may or may not come true, but 
CBS obviously is prepared to bet that TV advertisers and 
their customers arc ready to pay $28 million-plus for NFL 
football right now. cno 


THE MOST POPULAR TELEVISED SPORTING EVENTS 

This churl shows how ihe A. C. Nieheii Coinpciny ruled the highest sptiris cveiiis of IV63 iuU day- 
liiiie, none in "prime" evening lime). Using a huse of 50 million television sets in the U.S., column 
two shows the percentage and column three the loial number of homes tuned in to each event. 


PROGRAM 

World Scries (Sunday) 
Rose Bowl 
NFL title (12 JO,62) 
NFL Thanksgiving 
NFL runner-up bowl 
Sugar Bowl 
NFL All-Star 
AFL title 02/23/62) 
NFL season avg. 
Kentucky Derby 


RAriNCJ HOMfS 


39.5 

20.:60.()00 

32.8 

16.334.000 

26.5 

13.197.000 

22.9 

11.750.000 

21.7 

10,807,000 

20.3 

10,109,000 

19.2 

9.562,000 

17.3 

8.615,000 

17,1 


15.3 

7.619,000 


PKUtjRAM 

AFL All-Star 
Baseball All-Slur 
College football avg. 
Cotton Bowl 
Orange Bowl 
Masters playoff 
Belmont Slakes 
Preakness Stakes 
AFL season avg. 
U.S. Open playoff 


RATt.Nti tlOMtS 

13.7 6.823.000 

13.6 6,773.000 

13.4 

11.8 5,876,000 

11.0 5,478,000 

10.4 5,179.000 

10,2 5.080,000 

9.6 4.78). 000 

7.4 4.262.000 

7.0 3,486,000 


Q I9U-IK} 
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LET’S NOT SPOIL THEIR SPORT 


by ANDREA MEAD LAWRENCE 

The winner of two Olympic gold medals in /S5? and famed as the world's best woman skier. Mrs. Lawrence 
speaks with singular authority on what makes a successful athlete. Now the mother of five children herself, she 
warns parents that emphasis on finishing first is depriving youngsters of some of the richest rewards of skiing 


I r vou ihink of a recreation skier at 
the start of a marvelous day. the image 
that comes to mind is likel> to be a fa- 
miliar one— the temperature just right, 
the sun up for two hours or so. the trees 
brilliant white under a new snow-fall and 
a whole wide slope of powder stretching 
4iut ahead. Hut if someone stood beside 
this hypothetical recreation seeker on 
this perfect slope and told him over and 
over that he must do this, or do that, or 
do something else, because otherw ise he 
would not get the most out of his ski- 
ing. one main ingredient in the magic 
of his world would disappear. He would 
very likely ski belter, but regardless of 
whether he did or did not, a certain 
amount of the pleasure and satisfaction 
that would otherwise have been his 
would now have been taken aw-ay. 

To a greater extent than is generally 
recognized, some such hard-sell philoso- 
phy of ski training for competitors has 
become the fashion in this country— and 
scarcely a voice has been raised against 
It. Kor example, it was authoritatively 
stated recently that the rigorous training 
that our present Olympic skiers followed 
"must be copied by each organized rac- 
ing program everywhere." And w hat did 
the training program of the American 
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Olympic team include? Well, on the phys- 
ical side, there was a daily regimen of 
tire-course running, high-speed rope 
jumping, bar workouts, a long mountain 
hike, wind sprints, full-speed foot races 
up steep embankments and group exer- 
cises with intricate steps — twists, strad- 
dles and Stomps — performed by the en- 
tire troupe w iih all the precision of ballet 
dancers. The purpose of this "e.xhaustion 
technique." as it is called, is to force the 
racer to push him.self on after he thinks 
he is exhausted, to show him that he is 
really able to do more than he thought 
he could do. 

The only questions that interest the 
present-day theoreticians of the sport are 
those involved in getting the racer into 
the surting gale, down the slope and 
across the finish line as u winner. This is 
the goal of all the planning and all the 
training. It is the dominant philosophy 
in ski competition right now and it could 
hardly be simpler: win, win. win. The 
most serious aspect of this is that this 
hard sell is by no means limited to top- 
level competition. The same attitude is 
found in school and club competition — 
programs that involve thousands and 
thousands of youngsters from 7 to 17 
years old, youngsters who arc not ready 


to face this kind of physical and emo- 
tional test. 

This new attitude represents a great 
change in American competitive skiing, 
and 1 think it is at least worth wonder- 
ing for a moment whether or not the 
change is for the best. 

Whatever else American ski racing 
may have been in the past, it was above 
all spontaneous. You raced because you 
loved it. and whatever you achieved came 
from within yourself, Perhaps because 
there were so few American skiers —and 
so little attention was given the meets 
that were held — a young beginner usual- 
ly found himself in an atmosphere of 
casual goodwill with his elders right 
from the start. Often his elders knew no 
more -about skiing than he did. But now 
the training of a typical junior team is a 
matter of barked commands, learning by 
rote and doing the same thing over and 
over. And too often you find youngsters 
coming off the slopes with their eyes 
glazed with weariness and a sense of in- 
adequacy after the sort of afternoon 
that, under different training circum- 
stances, could have been among the 
most exhilarating of their youth. 

Winning is one of the pleasures of ski- 
ing. us it is of all sports, but there is a 


Sensing the slippery hazartts of learning the game. J-year-old Quenlin Andrea needs all the support that parents David and Andrea 


offer 
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subilc dilTerencc about winning a ski 
race thill separates it from most of the 
competitive efTorts of mankind. The act 
of winning it self— even an Olympic med- 
al -is incredibly brief. It takes only a 
few seconds, the briefest possible frag- 
ment of one's lifetime and an appalling- 
ly short period to be set as the goal of all 
one’s cITorts, But. according to the hard- 
sell philosophy, all training, mental and 
physical, must be directed toward it. 

Even the most vehement adviKatc of 
the hard sell would not argue that the 
winning instant is the whole of the vic- 
tor’s winning experience. There have 
been millions of split-second efforts, 
moves and decisions before it. The win 
is merely the culmination of many flying 
hours, or of so many racing days and 
months and years, concentrated at a 
point that sums up the individual's char- 
acter and mastery of ski technique. The 
theoreticians of the hard sell say that all 
those past experiences must be directed 
to one end— winning. 

It is at this point that I strongly dis- 
agree. I feel that all the past experiences 
have their own intrinsic value, that their 
significance is not contingent on their 
leading to victory. Those experiences 
represent moments of elation, hours of 
exhilaration, days of release and relaxa- 
tion. the joy of discovery and the thrill of 
competition. They also involve, for that 
matter, leaden days of sluggish perform- 
ance when nothing goes right, periods 
of hopelessness when one gives up the 
whole business and the astonishing re- 
discovery of pleasure when all goes well 
again. Those past experiences have not 
only made the skier a w inner, they have 
been woven into the very fabric of his 
consciousness, making him what he is 
— and will become — not only as a per- 
former but as a person. Thus what seems 
to me to be vitally important is to get 
the skier into the starting gate— yes — 
and through the finish, and then out into 
the world with all that has gone before 
serving as a meaningful part of his daily 
existence. This docs not happen if all 
you do is ski to win. 

Along with the tremendous increase 
m popular interest rn skiing during the 
past few years there has been a prolif- 
eration of ski literature defining and re- 
fining what the skier must do. Experts 
are everywhere. Competition is tougher 
Equipment is better. All such changes 
have created a condition in which the 
ski expert flourishes. And because the 


level of competitive performance is im- 
proved. the experts' theories seem to be 
justified. But I wonder if cause and ef- 
fect have not become a little confused 
here. There is an absolute necessity for 
a competitive skier to be in lop physical 
condition — no one could argue other- 
wise. The question is how he is to be giv- 
en his physical training. In the case of 
training at the junior level, it is a ques- 
tion of what is to be done to make him 
want to receive it. The exhaustion tech- 
nique is just what its name implies, a 
matter of forcing the skier to push him- 
self beyond his known endurance. Nov\, 
if you can instill in (he individual the 
desire to do this for himself, without the 
authoritative voice ordering him to do 
this or that, he will achieve the same end. 
but he will have done it for himself. It is 
the forcing that is w rong and potentially 
dangerous. Encouraging an individual's 
desire, instead of compelling him to a 
predetermined condition, will make him 
just as good a competitor, and yet will 
/ct fitm ivrafn hrs ow n -rest for the sport. 

The danger, obviously, is that we may 
be depriving the individual of his own 
urge for accomplishment. 1 believe, in 
fact, that we arc cheating today's young 
skiers of one of the greatest rewards of 
competition: the thrill of self-discovery. 
I remember a race at Lake Placid in the 
early '40s. I was 10 or 1 1. but 1 was rac- 
ing in a senior girls' event. In those days 
we drove from our home in Vermont to 
Lake Placid on Friday afternoon, un- 
bundled ourselves and climbed up the 
course in preparation for Saturday's race. 
On the way up I made my first conscious 
effort to analyze myself, and I acquired 
my first self-knowledge. There was a 
steep, steep hill, which you climbed. You 
approached the hill from a relatively 
flat piece of country, and then, above 
the flat, and a little above the lip of the 
steep hill, was an island of trees. No 
matter how you looked at it. you had to 
go down the steep pitch. 1 knew where 
1 wanted to be on the steep pitch. I knew 
where I wanted to be when I got off it, 
and I could see where 1 wanted to come 
into it- But then as I climbed higher. 1 
found I could no longer see the steep- 
ness. Climbing up I could see it. but 
at the crest, lociking down, the face fell 
away and the steepness disappeared be- 
fore my eyes. In other words. I would 
not be able to sec the lip of the pitch. 
But 1 knew it was there. And I knew 1 
would now have to make myself go over 


something (hat I could not see. regard- 
less of w hatever hesitancy I might feel at 
the moment. 1 suddenly thought that the 
only thing that .stop.s you from doing 
what you know you should do is lack of 
confidence, a certain disbelief that you 
can do it. I knew I had to make up my 
mind to come into this steep pilch with 
good speed and force myself to go over 
it even though 1 could not see it ahead of 
me. I would have to remember that I 
had seen it once on foot and that i knew 
it was there. 1 said to myself. “Look, 
this is where you arc going to go over 
this thing and this is how you arc going 
to go over it.” In the race the next day 
! came down full-bore out, flashing past 
the trees and into the steep pitch with 
nary a thought of checking. I was young 
and dumb and happy and as pleased as 
punch with myself as 1 went yodcling 
down the hill. 

My point is that the important thing 
about this experience is what 1 discov- 
ered for myself. It meant something to 
me. just as a recreation sfctcr's ideal day 
on the slopes means something to him 
because he has found it himsolf. 1 do not 
mean that it was important because it 
helped me discover how to win. In fact, 
it didn't- I have lost so many more races 
than 1 have won that it is pathetic — 
there were hundreds lost before I won 
any. I lost this race at Lake Placid. But 
I was so pleased with myself for having 
solved the problem that I waved to my 
mother as I skied past her. 

The new theory of psychological train- 
ing for downhill racing is now explicit. It 
says that "A racer must just continue to 
run nonstop downhill until he has con- 
quered the course mentally through sheer 
repetition and familiarity." But I wonder 
about this. No one is ever going to know 
everything in a ski race so well that the 
unexpected is not going to happen. De- 
veloping the reflexes to meet those var- 
iables gives ski racing its unique quality. 
Even in the most familiar downhill 
event, where you have to learn by rote 
to a certain extent— you have to acquaint 
yourself with the speed of the trail and 
snow conditions and so on — you are al- 
ways going to face unknowns, and the 
question is how alertly you can meet 
them. Familiarity breeds contempt. If I 
feel 1 have gotten to know something 
loo well, it means 1 have lost my fresh- 
ness of feeling about it. and my anticipa- 
tion of what is to come. And that fresh- 
ness of feeling and sense of anticipation 
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help lo nerve one lo meet the unev- 
peeled when il arrives. 

Did I have a good eoinpcliiive iiiii- 
Hide? Well, maybe not by today's stand- 
ards. Bill 1 enjoy remembering scooting 
down the Taft Trail in the 1^46 I .S. 
Championships at I runconia. giving it 
everything I had with a sort of happy 
foolishness combined with the elemen- 
tal seriousness of a great irceasion in iny 
life. \ly altitude toward racing, apart 
from the joy of competing, was simply a 
desire to do as well as possible. It was a 
natural and uncomplicated desire, and 
the physical effort was not a conscious 
one. This attitude took me through 
countless races and three Olympics. 

finally, setbacks and disappointments 
have their own contribution to make 
toward rounding a young skier's per- 
sonality. and they do make a contribu- 
tion if they arc not submerged in so 
much psychological shock at defeat that 
they cannot be properly appreciated. 
One of the most memorable events of 


mv life was the downhill race in the iy4X 
Olympics in St. Moritz. The course was 
wonderful, line rolling terrain with wide 
turns and no trees. 1 was doing well as I 
approached the finish, where you had to 
make a turn at the bottom of a little 
gully, then scurry around and come back 
up at an angle to a side-hill traverse be- 
fore pitching down toward the finish 
line. VVhen I hit the pitch 1 was going at 
a speed faster than anyone with any 
brains would have maintained, and I 
fiew off into the horizon, rolling and 
rolling into great banks of snow. By the 
time I picked myself up and got back 
on the course I was. if not last, the next 
thing to it. I was not hurt, though I fell 
a little foolish. And. in fact, despite the 
record that stands there impcrishably in 
the books— 1 finished 35th — it was also 
great fun and 1 had a fine lime doing il. 
My time before the catastrophe would 
probably have put me in first place — the 
winner of a gold medal. But. at 15. I 
should not have had a gold medal. I was 


loo young, and I did not know enough. 
I would not have been able to cope with 
what 1 had done, or even known why I 
could not cope. It was. in the last analy- 
sis. u good thing that I fell. 

In short, that fraction of a second that 
is decisive in determining whether or no* 
you win an Olympic medal is too brief a 
period to shape all one's skiing experi- 
ence. The medal winners are going lo be 
few. no matter what philosophy of com- 
petition is followed. What I urge is that 
we be mindful of the hazards of the hard 
sell, that we be sure that in placing all 
the emphasis on winning we do not lose 
something more important — the endless 
interest and variety and pleasure of sport. 
1 would beseech the parents of today’s 
thousands of young skiers to understand 
that the experience of skiing does not 
end at the tinish line. Ue must not fol- 
low a philosophy of sport— or of any- 
thing else— that prepares us for w inning 
but leaves us unprepared for all the rest 
of life. iHD 


Her enormous zesl. reflected here Just before the 1949 Olympics, led Andrea to be considered the embodiment of the competitive spirit. 
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THE MAN 
WHO CHANGED 
FOOTBALL 

The return of the two>platoon game pleased Fritz 
Crisler of Michigan, who invented it. Now he has 
more changes in mind for a college sport he has 
influenced profoundly by GERALD HOLLAND 


When ihe NCAA Rules Commiltec voted a return to iwo- 
platoon football last month, one of the least surprised men 
in the country — and one of the most pleased — was Frit/ 
CrisJer, athletic director of the University of Michigan. 
Crisler is a life member of the Rules Committee. Seldom 
celebrated in headlines as a mover and shaker in college 
football circles, he has. in his quiet, behind-the-scenes way, 
exerted a profound influence on the game. In Fort Lauder- 
dale. Fla., where the deep thinkers of the committee saw 
the error of their ways and came, at last, almost full circle 
to the free-substitution rule of the late "40s, in the back- 
ground. as insistent as ever, was the voice of Fritz Crisler. 

Crisler has always been thinking a little ahead of his 
colleagues. He urged the adoption of the first unlimited- 
substitution rule as a wartime measure in 1941, He had 
been the first to suggest the conversion option that gave 
a team the choice of kicking for one point after a touch- 
down or running or passing for two. He had championed 
wider goal posts to encourage more tries for field goals. 

Some little time before leaving Ann Arbor for this year's 
rules meeting. Crisler had gone on record as favoring the 
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ATHLETIC DIRECTOR CAISLER LEANS AGAINST A GOAL POST IN THE 101.C01-SEAT MICHIGAN U. STADIUM THAT IS HIS MONUMENT 



Regalia on Lake Ontario ojf ih’- 5<-arlioro liliiffs. Toronto, Canada 


Name your pleasure 

Sports loving Canadians have a ready welcome 
for fellow enthusiasts be it sailing, skin diving, 
swimming, or water skiing on warm Canadian 
lakes. Golf on championship courses, fish, 
hike, there’s great sport everywhere in Canada. 

You’ll enjoy fine restaurants in modern cities, 
featuring international cuisine and lop enter- 
tainment. The only difficult thing about a 
Canadian Holiday is deciding what you want 
to do most. To help you plan send for your 
Canadian Holiday Kit listing many events to 
add spice to your vacation. 

HOLIDAY IN CANADA 

the wonderful world at ifour doorstep 


-you’ll find it in Canada 





F ireicorlu at lAc Canadian 
National Exhibilian, 
Taranto. ConoAo. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA. CANADA 
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The new ill Cub Cadet is no toy, it's a tractor 
...with direct drive (no belt) power train 
and 2-minute change of attachments 


Your International Harvester Cub Cadet’ will work all 
year for its keep. Mowing. Towing, Mulching leaves. 
Snow removal. Garden work from tillage to 
harvest. 22 different kinds of work, if you've got 
that much. Because the Cadet's no single-season 
power tool- It's a tractor . And this year there are 
two new models featuring exclusive direct drive, 


2-minute change of attachments and 2-wheel 
brakes. Financing arranged on a personal basis 
through your dealer. For his name, call Western 
Union by number and-ask for operator 25. 

■ 

M International Harvester 

. the people who bring you the machines that work 
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return to unlimited substitution, fie hud 
gone on record with some other ideas in 
response to a suggestion that he observe 
his 25th anniversary at Michigan (and 
his 65lh birthday) by taking a look back 
over the years and into the future of the 
game to which he has devoted his life. 

I met Crislcr in his ground-floor ofltcc 
in the Michigan athletic administration 
building. He stood near his desk. tall, 
broad of shoulder, trim of waist. When 
he walked to a window and back again, 
as he occasionally did. he was quick and 
sure in every movement. His eyes were 
clear and cool, his face unsmiling, as he 
considered how he would begin. 

Behind him was one of the greatest 
coaching careers in the history of college 
football. He had started as an assistant 
to the incomparable Amos Alonzo Slagg 
at the University of Chicago; he had 
moved on his own to Minnesota. Prince- 
ton and Michigan. As head coach, he 
had a lifetime record of 116 victories, 
32 defeats, nine tics. His magnificent 
1947 team had gone through the season 
undefeated and then had scored a 49-0 
victory over Southern California in the 
Ruse Bowl. It was the last team he 
coached before he retired, as Coach of 
the Year, to devote all his lime to the 
athletic directorship, a new career dur- 
ing which Michigiin Stadium was twice 
expanded, until it became the largest 
college-owned bowl in the country, with 
a seating capacity of 101,001. 

He sat down at his desk, leaned for- 
ward and rested his elbows on it. ’'Now,*' 
he said, "about the substitution rule. 
Let's go back and review the circum- 
stances that made platooning possible. 
World War II had created a tremendous 
drain on manpower, and in the 1941 
meeting of the Football Rules Commit- 
tee many people felt that football sched- 
ules should be scrapped entirely. But the 
services urged that the colleges continue 
all athletic programs as best they could, 
pointing to their importance in condi- 
tioning the boys who would eventually 
be called up and to the morale and 
leadership factors involved. 

"With this directive from the services, 
the Rules Committee met to ponder the 
question — the staggering question — of 
how we were to continue with our ranks 
so depleted. I attended that meeting in 
my capacity as president of the Ameri- 
can Football Coaches Association, along 
with Matty Bell of Southern Methodist, 
who was to succeed me in that ollice. 


We had no vote, but we could have the 
floor at any time and state our views. 

"Since the problem was obviously a 
matter of depth, Matty and I came to 
the conclusion that (he answer might be 
found in a relaxation of the substitution 
rule. The rule at the time said that if a 
boy started a quarter and was taken out 
he could not return to the game during 
the same quarter. So if you had only a 
limited number of men. a narrow bench, 
and you had to make substitutions for 
reasons of injury or fatigue, and one 
thing and another, you might very well 
run out of men altogether. But if a boy— 
with a minor injury or the wind knocked 
out of him— could be taken out and re- 
turned as soon as he was able to play 
again, why, that would be most helpful. 
The Rules Committee found the answer 
in three little words, Instead of having 
the rule say that a substitute could enter 
the game only once in a quarter, the com- 
mittee approved a rule permitting a sub- 
stitute to enter the game ‘at any time.' 
Just those three little words." 

And those three little words made 
platooning possible? 


A ctually," said Crisler, "they did. But 
I at the time our concern was for the 
single boy. We were thinking of the sin- 
gle boy who might have to be taken out 
briefly. We wanted to be able to put this 
boy back in the game as soon as he was 
ready and needed. ! don't think any- 
body at the 1941 meeting of the Rules 
Committee visualized platooning as it 
was later developed." 

What made him decide to go to pla- 
tooning in 1945? 

"Sheer necessity. You see. almost all 
colleges were playing freshmen at the 
time, because the older boys were in the 
service. Now, before the Michigan-Army 
game I figured that I would have to 
Sturt nine freshmen against Red Bluik's 
great Blanchard-Davis team. By com- 
parison with Michigan, Army had a 
team of mature men. 1 asked myself. 
•How arc our poor, spindly-legged fresh- 
men going to stand up against these 
West Pointers all afternoon?' 1 knew I 
would have to spell them off during the 
game. So I picked our best defensive 
men and said. ‘When we lose the ball, 
you fellows automatically go in.’ Then 
I got my best offensive men and ball 
handlers together and said. ‘When we 
regain possession, you fellows automat- 


ically go in.’ As it turned out. I only 
platooncd the lines, and the linebackers 
on defense. We lost the game 28-7, but it 
should have been much, much worse. 

"I remember very well that after the 
game my telephone rang constantly. 
Coaches were asking me, ’What's it ail 
about? V*hat are you up to?' A few 
coaches tried platooning that very sea- 
son. next year Army went to it and prac- 
tically everybody else followed suit." 

By 1953, did he consider that platoon- 
ing had gone too far? Did he lead the 
move to kill it entirely? 

"No, 1 did not lead it," said Crislcr. 
"That's an erroneous thing. The fact is 
that as chairman of the RulcsCommiilce 
in 1953 I had two concerns. One. 50 col- 
leges had given up football in 1952, on 
the ground that they could not afford 
the cost of recruiting so many men. Two, 
I had been getting protests from young 
men who had gone into coaching. They 
told me they knew how to coach only 
one kind of football— offensive or de- 
fensive. One young man said, ‘I don't 
know what to do on offense because I 
never played it.' 

"So, taking these two points into con- 
sideration. I went into the meeting feel- 
ing that we should not go any further in 
relaxing the substitution rule. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was only one further 
step you could take and that would be 
to permit free and unlimited substitu- 
tion any time, the clock running or the 
clock dead, as in the professional game. 
I felt that we should either hold the line 
or tighten up a bit. But then, to my 
utter amazement, there was a strong 
sentiment in favor of going back all the 
way, essentially to the rule as it was 
before 1941. This body of opinion was 
led by General Bob Ncyland of Tennes- 
see. He felt most strongly about it. He 
thought the game was being hurt. He 
was most sincere, I am sure, in his con- 
viction. 1 took the position that since we 
had evolved by steps, we should go back 
by steps. For one thing, we had all these 
coaches who had not played under the 
old rules. But, strangely enough, the 
committee went all the way with Gen- 
eral Neyland and those who shared his 
opinion. The free-substilulion rule was 
killed, and the platoon with it." 

What did Fritz Crislcr think the Rules 
Committee should do about the substi- 
tution rule this year? On the eve of the 
annual meeting, he leaned back and 
thought a moment. 
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“Of course, as a life member of the 
committee I have no vote. But I might 
say that I think the 1 946 rule was a very 
good rule. I think there might be real 
merit in considering a return to that 
rule. Period." 

(The 1946 rule permitted free and un- 
limited substitution whenever the clock 
was dead for any reason. It also put a 
limit on time-outs. The recently adopted 
new rule permits unlimited substitution 
with one restriction: a team must sacri- 
fice a time-out when it sends in a platoon 
during the progress of a period when the 
clock is running. Coaches say that this 
restriction will mean that they will have 
to continue development of some “two- 
way. multitalented" players rather than 
depend entirely on olTensive and de- 
fensive specialists.) 


C risler did not agree with people who 
believe the college and profession- 
al games should be c.xactly the same. 
“There are a number of dilTcrcnces be- 
tween the college and professional 
games. In addition to the substitution 
rules, there arc also the width and po- 
sition of the goal posts and, in the NFL. 
the try for points after touchdowns. Ob- 
viously there are dtlferences in the ages, 
the weights and the quality of players. 
Oh, there are many areas of difference, 
and 1 am not disturbed, bccau.se there 
should be a professional image of the 
game and a collegiate image of the game. 
No reason why they should be the same. 

“As for the college game, I would like 
to sec a lot of different formations and 
a wide variety of plays. The great difli- 
culty is that, with the exchange of game 
films and the vast exposure of games on 
television, it's difficult for a coach to be 
inventive and hold on to whatever it is 
that he has developed. For instance, 
when Don Faurot developed the split T 
at the University of Missouri he was 
widely copied. Bud Wilkinson devel- 
oped it with great success at Oklahoma. 
Then the little variations came in. with 
split end and slot back and so on. Today 
we have a climate, an atmosphere, of 
copying rather than inventing. Of 
course, with all the recruiting they have 
to do, coaches just don’t have lime to 
be as inventive as they were before tele- 
vision came in and the exchange of 
game films began.” 

He was silent. In a moment he went 
on: “I remember the old plays. The 


hurry-up huddle, the sideline and talk- 
ing plays. The sleeper.” He smiled. “Our 
defense against the sleeper was rather 
celebrated. The sleeper was banned by 
the Rules Committee, but when the play 
was legal a man could hide out over 
where there were substitutes standing or 
where there was a crowd on the side- 
lines. You would tell your halfbacks, 
‘Scan your sides of the field after every 
play to look for that sleeper.’ You would 
say to your safely, ‘You scan both sides.’ 
Despite their vigilance, the boys would 
frequently miss a sleeper hiding out. 
Finally we thought of adding a bugler 
to our defense.” 

A bugler? The kind of bugler who 
blows a horn? 

“That kind of bugler. We would put 
a bugler up on top of the press box w ith 
in.structions to watch for that .sleeper, 
and when he spotted one to blast out 
reveille with all the fervor and wind that 
was in him. It worked, but we could 
only use him at home games. There was 
a limit on the number of men we could 
take on a trip. One time we went to 
Illinois, and Zup [Coach Bob Zuppke) 
laid a sleeper out there and beat us with 
the play. If we had had our bugler I 
don't think Zup would have beat us.” 

The .scene shifted to the den in Cris- 
ler's home. The walls were filled with 
photographs of his teams at Minnesota. 
Princeton and Michigan. There were 
several photographs and sketches of 
“the Old Man,” as Crisler affectionately 
refers to Amos Alonzo Stagg, his patron 
at the University of Chicago, now in 
Stockton, Calif, in his lOlst year. 

Crisler’s eyes lingered on the pictures 
of Stagg. 

“It is a strange fccling,”hcsaid quiet- 
ly, “to look back and see where some 
trivial incident changed the whole course 
of your life." 

He sat back in his chair, the memories 
crowding in on him. 

“1 was born,” he said, “on a farm in 
Earlvillc, a village about 70 miles west 
of Chicago. I was christened Herbert 
Orin Crisler. (Coach Stagg fastened the 
nickname of ‘Fritz’ on him after he had 
fumbled three times in a row. Stagg made 
the sarcastic point that there was a vio- 
linist, a great artist, who spelled his name 
Krcislcr. He said he was naming Crisler 
Fritz because he bore absolutely no re- 
semblance to Fritz Krcislcr, the artist.] 
I was a skinny kid. 1 didn’t weigh more 
than 100 pounds when I entered high 


school. 1 concentrated on my studies 
and, with an average of 93.4. I applied 
for an academic scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and I w as awarded one 
on the basis of my scholastic record. I 
enrolled as a pre-med, and it was during 
my freshman year that this trifling inci- 
dent occurred that changed the course 
my life. Before the incident I have in 
mind I had slopped one day to watch 
football practice. A play headed in njy 
direction. Mr. Stagg. back-pcdaling 
away from the play, bumped into me 
and we both went down. As we picked 
ourselves up. he saw, by my cap. that I 
was a freshman and so he said. ‘Why 
aren’t you out for freshman football?’ I 
had gained some weight by that time, 
but I told Mr. Stagg I had never played 
football. He said, ‘You ought to be out 
anyway with the rest of jourelassmatcs.’ 
So I reported next afternoon, got a uni- 
form, and Pat Page, the freshman coach, 
put me in scrimmage. I took a terrible 
pounding. That evening I turned in my 
uniform. About 10 days later I was cross- 
ing the quadrangle and 1 saw Mr. Stagg 
coming along on his bicycle. 1 ducked 
my head, but he spotted me and stopped. 
He said, ‘Weren’t you out for football?' 
I said I had been, but I had quit because 
1 didn’t know anything about the game. 
I’ll never forget the look of scorn Mr. 
Stagg gave me. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘1 never 
thought you'd be a quitter!’ ” 

Crisler shook his head and smiled. 

“Of course," he went on. “I said to 
myself. ‘I’ll show you.’ 1 went back out 
the next day and I was off on an athletic 
career that brought me nine letters at 
Chicago. I was a pitcher in baseball, a 
standing guard in basketball, an end in 
football. But If the Old Man hadn’t come 
riding by on his bike at that precise mo- 
ment that day. 1 wouldn’t be sitting here 
now with all these pictures and souvenirs 
and mementos on the walls." 

The walls reflected a career that is the 
Great American Dream as it is cherished 
by young men who enter the profession 
of football coaching. Forced to drop out 
of medical school for lack of money. 
Crisler became Stagg’s first assistant. At 
25 he was offered the head coaching job 
at Minnesota. He asked his mentor for 
counsel, and Stagg said, “Fritz, you’re 
not ready to fly." When Minnesota came 
after him again six years later and this 
time wanted him to be athletic director 
as well as head coach, the Old Man said, 
,‘‘Now you’re ready to fly. Fritz. Go to 
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CRISLER RESTS A PATERNAL ARM ON THE SHOULDER OF FRED JANKE OF HIS 1938 TEAM 


it." And go to it he did. .At Minnesota, 
t'nsler won 10. lost seven and tied one. 
When he moved to Princeton, as tlie tirst 
noi)*aluntniis ever to coach in the Big 
Three, he ran up a record of .^5-^'5. Ac 
•Michigan, from 193^ to I94S. (.Tiller- 
coached teams won 71 games, lost 16 and 
tied three. 

"In every move I made." said CriOer. 
"there was only one way you could go 
— up. Minnesota had had bad seasons. 
Princeton and Michigan as well." 

He got up and looked at the photo- 
graph of his 1947 undefeated Michigan 
team, the 49-0 Rose Bowl victors. 

"They were a marvelous bunch of 
kids. A coach gets a group like that every 
once in a lifetime. Some never get one. 
Cireatesi bunch of ball handlers 1 ever 
saw. The olTensive line averaged only 
I«8. Today they don't recruit tackles un- 
less they weigh 2.30." 

Was it true that the lighter teams were 
not as injury-prone as those of today,’ 

"I dou\ know." said CTislcr. (hvU 
was because they were light or not. I am 
one who is concerned about the equip- 
ment we're using today. I have the feeling 
that it is contributing to injuries. The 
equipment was supposed to protect the 
wearer from injury, and now I'm won- 
dering if it isn't causing injuries. 

"1 would like to see a rule on the sub- 
ject of equipment — the face mask, the 


headgear, this unyielding armor we're 
putting these kids into. I've declared 
myself. 1 am convinced that v\e ought to 
take off the face mask and review the 
helmet. > ou see. you get the depth of 
this unyielding plastic in the back of tl'.e 
neck and you got this face mask out 
front. A blow of some sort underneath 
the mask can cause a whiplash in the 
back of the neck, in the area of the cerv i- 
cal vertebrae. A blow of this kind could 
be fatal. It has been fatal. There is also 
the danger that, with grasping the mask 
itself, you will get a sharp head rotation 
and a disabling injury. 

"There is another serious point to be 
made in this same eonneciion. The face 
mask and headgear are changing the 
mechanics of football, and bkK'king in 
particular. Now- they're bliK'king with 
the head. The shoulder blocks and side 
body blocks arc gradually disappearing. 
This use of the headgear as a weapon 
IS called spearing. 1 hey have spearing 
dulls. Some call w govlwg. Now, If you 
look the face mask off. it isn’t likely that 
they would be able to do that sort of 
thing." 

The 1964 Rules Committee meeting 
voted to make it a personal foul for a 
player to ram an opponent in the head, 
face or neck with his helmet or neck, 
Nothing was said about changing the 
helmet or removing the mask, as Crisler 


so strongly recommends. Was anything 
being done about that problem? 

"There are a wumher of srwdles going 
on." said Crisler. “Here at Michigan, 
Bennie Oosterbaan [Michigan's famous 
All-America end and former coach] and 
I have been assisting Dr. Richard Schnei- 
der. a great neurosurgeon, by getting 
films together for his study of football 
fatalities. There is conclusive evidence 
that with today's helmet and face mask 
you get that whiplash 1 mentioned." 

Without the face mask, wouldn't there 
be some teeth knocked out, some noses 
broken’.* 

Crisler looked around the walls, his 
eyes lingering a moment on one of the 
portraits of Stagg. 

"I would rather have that." he .said 
quietly, "than to see a boy on a slab 
in the morgue." 

Later on. ITit/ Crisler conducted a 
lour of Michigan Stadium. Outside the 
great bowl there is a sign that reads sim- 
ply, "Michigan Stadium. Capacity 101.- 
001," L'ndcr Lidding Yost, whom Cris- 
icr succeeded as athletic direcior. the 
stadium's capacity was 79.000. 

Crisler is obviously proud that ilie 
University of Michigan has the largest 
college-owned stadium in the U.S. He 
would not concede that it is his personal 
monuniem. although that is what many 
people consider it to be. One question 
that all Crisler's guests ask him is. "How 
did you arrive at a seating capacity of 
I0I.(X)I? Was it pure coincidence'? Was 
there a reason for the additional scat'.’" 

Crisler smiles at the question. "Let us 
put it this way. It makes a great conver- 
sation piece at cocktail parties." 

That extra scat had no significance of 
any kind? It was not any special scat in 
any special spot? 

"ll has its spot." said Crisler, ",And 
I am the only man who knows where 
fhal spot is." 

And he would not tell? 

Lrit/ Crisler leaned back against a 
goal post and ga/cd around the stadium 
and down the snow-eovcrcd Held. He 
smiled and shook his head. 

It was his secret. But anyone is en- 
titled to guess, and one guess might be 
that somewhere in that vast stadium 
there is this one scat, and perhaps it is 
never sold. Perhaps it is reserved, now 
and forever, for .someone who taught 
Fritz Crisler a way of coaching football 
and a way of life. F'or the Old Man. 
Amos Alon/o Stagg. 
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A RACE CAN BE A CRUISE 


The point of a sailboat race is to get there ; the point 
of a cruise, to have fun doing it. When icy winds whip 
the North Atlantic and seas slash at Fastnet Rock, 
these two ideals can be pretty far apart. But with 
any luck a sailor heading south on the long run 
from San Diego to Acapulco will find seas friendly 


PAINTINGS BY FRANKLIN McMAHON 

enough to make a June-moon cruise of his hurried 
dash. The sailors who— like those pictured at right 
—are getting set this week at the San Diego Yacht 
Club for the start of the biennial race may run into 
gales and calms. They may, on the other hand, have 
as easy a time of it as those on the following pages. 
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In in unhurried downwind 
start, the fleet's spinnakers 
blossom in a spectrum of 
slowly unfolding color. If 
the winds hold fair, as they 
may, most of the big chutes 
will stay flying during the 
whole race, giving the crews 
a chance to relax in shade 
as the southbound fleet 
heads for the finish line. 





A wheel that will buck and kick when angry 
seas threaten to take charge can turn into an 
amiable footrest when the weather is right. At 


such times a helmsman can do some daydream- 
ing and still keep the boat on course and limp 
sails reasonably trim. And up in the bow eyes 






No matter wliat may 
happen atsea, at race's 
end sailors and land- 
lubbers will gather on 
the Acapulco beach to 
celebrate victories and 
assuage defeats in a 
luau-like feast against 
a background of wav- 
ing palms and boats 
swinging gently at an- 
chor. Bartenders will 
keep busy for, rough 
or smooth, sailboat 
racing is thirsty work. 
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NEW BOAT SEEKS SPEED THROUGH LUXURY 

The way Real Estate Man Jim Kilroy sees it, a pampered crew is an efficient crew. And to prove the point he has 
built 'Kialoa,’ designed to win the forthcoming race by keeping its crewmen fat and happy BY HUGH whalL 


or ull the 16 yachts entered in this year's Acapulco race, 
the one most likely to provide genuine cruising comfort 
for her racing crew, regardless of weather, is John B. Kil- 
roy's gleaming new 73-foot aluminum sloop Kialoa II. 
As a matter of fact. Jack Kilroy. a real-estate executive 
whose friends confusingly call him Jim, had his new boat 
spccilically designed for that purpose. His earlier Kialoa 
had set a race record in the Acapulco and won many other 
races besides. Now he wanted a boat that would not only 
race well but be big enough to house his wife and five chil- 
dren in comfort and be easy for them to handle into the 
bargain. 

It was no small order, but Yacht Designers Sparkman 
and Stephens together with a small task force of special 
technicians set out to fill it. To begin with, they drew plans 
for a hull not much dilTcrcnl from many they had built be- 
fore (see next pa^e). Kialoa's flush deck, broken only by a 
doghouse, her graceful sheer, nicely balanced bow and stern 
are all characteristic of Olin Stephens. But there the resem- 
blance stops. For one thing, Kialoa, unlike any other sloop- 
rigged boat of her size, is built of aluminum. Why? "I want- 
ed a boat that is a goer," says Jim Kilroy. "I wanted a 
boat that was within the capital outlay of a wooden boat. 
I wanted all of the creature comforts without lessening ca- 
pacity to sail. .And I wanted a boat that didn't leak." Alu- 
minum. in Kilroy’s estimation, answered all these require- 
ments. Aluminum, he feels, holds its shape far better than 
wood, allowing rigging to be set up tighter without fear of 
altering the boat's contours, and its lightness has permitted 
Kilroy to pack his new hull with many extra gadgets and 
still end up with a lighter boat, despite a heavy ballast keel, 
than Stephens' eomparably sized Baruna. The keel, in the- 
ory anyway, should carry Kialoa stiffly upwind in heavy 
airs, like Carry Nation approaching a bar from leeward. 

Kilroy is not a man who stops halfway when he decides 
to do something. “I believe in having the traditional aspects 
of a boat. Keep them, by all means," he says. "But add 
some modern technology." Above all, he believes that a 
boat should be functional — and by functional Kilroy does 
not mean just workable, he means efficiently workable. He 
is quite w illing, for instance, to suffer the jeers and jibes of 
the hair-shirt boys if an air conditioner will make his crew 
more ciTcctivc. Therefore Kialoa is air-conditioned. F'ew 
ocean racers are air<onditioned. and those that are have 


Homeward bound under a starry sky, the sailors face only 
one hazard now, the tempting aromas from the warm galley. 


conditioners that can be used only when the boat is tied 
up at a dock, near a power line. Kialoa suffers from no 
umbilical restriction. Her conditioning apparatus is pat- 
terned on the type installed in Caravcile jets, and it wafts 
cool air through Kialoa on shore or off. 

Conditioning is not alwayscnough. Sometimes it is better 
to change the air entirely. The atmosphere of an ocean 
racer's cabin after 10 or 12 mostly unwashed men have 
eaten, slept and breathed in it for more than a day or two 
is something short of refreshing. On Kialoa the flip of a 
switch will turn on a forced-draft system that will blow 
away a week's fug in an instant. Says Kilroy happily, "When 
the boat begins to smell like a swcaibox, that blower’s 
going to be nice " 

During the hot days of the southward run. Kialoa'f> cab- 
ins will be bathed in a cool glow filtering through deck 
lights made of airplane windscreen material backed with 
a heat-insulating gold skin. At night the glow will come 
from lamps socketed in the aluminum housing for the air- 
conditioning duct. And. day or night, the lambent air will 
be lulled by a commercial hi-fi set that plays cartridged 
tapes instead of discs. Other ocean racers arc equipped w ith 
canned music but none .so nattily as Kialoa, whose owner 
had a dual purpose in providing it. "We're going to make a 
tape for the port watch and another for the starboard." he 
says, chuckling at the suggestion that subliminal intramural 
competition might be a new technique in racing strategy. 
"But seriously," he adds, conjuring up a line vision of Kia- 
loa making a Blue Danube out of Pacific swells or boom- 
ing into head seas to a strident theme from H'illiam Tell, 
"I think it will make sailing offshore a lot more enjoyable." 

In his plans for Kialoa, Kilroy has not forgotten that 
ocean-racing crews sail mostly on their stomachs. His ship's 
cook will have nearly every appliance needed for the prac- 
tice of his art and perhaps one more; a so-called "radar 
range." 

As its name implies, the range is an electronic device, 
but it does not search for food in the fog: it cooks it al- 
most instantaneously. It can fry up a storm of eggs and 
bacon and never even scorch the paper plate they lie on. 
It makes coffee even quicker. Looking ahead to gales and 
big seas, when the usual fare aboard most ocean racers is 
nothing more appetizing than soggy peanut-butter sand- 
wiches. Kilroy intends to offer hot TV dinners. Instead of 
having to juggle pots and pans full of scalding food A7- 
aloa'% cook will be able to yank the dinners out of a freezer, 
stuff them in the range and serve them up in the best split- 
level tradition. 

"1 could never understand why boats that cost as much 
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as many luxury houses have such anli- 
qualed heads." s;iys Kilroy. turning his 
attention to the torture chamber that 
pros ides moments of horror in 98'^ | of 
all cruising. His answer is toilets copied 
from those abmrd new jetliners — elec- 
trically operated and free of snaking 
pipes and plumbing. 

To many sjiilormen Kilroy 's nes^ boat 
may sound like a crackpotful of gadgets, 
She is anything but. "I don’t want any 
Mickey Mouse designs on Kialoa." sitys 
Kilroy emphatically. \\’hat he wants is 
a boat that works. Communications be- 
tween bow and stern on most boats of 
Kiul<ia\ length are nonexistent during 
a spinnaker jibe, sshen the wind whips 
critical orders clean away. KiaUxi is litted 
with an intercom that makes it possible 


for the foredeck man to w hisper requests 
to the afterguard even in a howling gale. 
Special hatches, with their longest di- 
mension a thwartships instead of fore and 
aft. as is usual, allow s;til to be hauled 
out and stuffed back below far faster 
than in other bouts. 

Kuil<>a\ cockpit has receised special 
treatment as well. The positions of w inch- 
es. gaugesand helm were carefully worked 
out for maximum comfort and mini- 
mum confusion. Winches for hauling 
other sheets were placed precisely where 
they would do the most good with the 
least elbow-banging. 

Barient, the Tiffany's of winchniak- 
crs. built the colfee-griiuler winches that 
haul in Kui/oa's huge genoas. They are 
refinements of those used aboard Grftcl 
in the America's Cup matches and can 
be linked together or unlinked in a myr- 


iad combination of speeds and powers. 

On any boat, especially a big one. 
the trickiest sail-handling job is jibing a 
spinnaker. Kilroy has fitted Kiaha with 
a new kind of single-ended spinnaker 
pole that allows the foredeck crew- to 
stand at the base of the mast to handle 
lines instead of up forxsard. In the old 
method, a man had to sally to the bow's 
bitter limit to hook and tmhook a cal's- 
cradle of lines, snaps and spars. He was 
always in dire peril of being garroted. of 
losing a finger, a hand or even an arm. 
A'/V;/<)«'s new system is not exclusive to 
her. nor is it the complete answer, but it 
docs make jibing simpler, safer, quicker. 
Kenneth Watts, president of Yacht Dy- 
namics. Inc,, the California firm that 
built Kioloti. says. "It's going to ha%c a 
great psychological effect on all ocean 
s;iithoat racing." 

To make sure that all of the new 
ideas embodied in Kioloa really worked. 
Walts, Kilroy and their helpers put in 
hundreds of man-hours of labor. In the 
o\crsi/e Ononsoi hut where the boat was 
built they set up complete miK'k-ups of 
the cockpit, the galley and strategic deck 
ureas. EvfVHsiie sJud- 

ies were made of xirtually every opera- 
tion. "This boat." says her owner, "is 
to he run and maintained like an air- 
plane. with proper continuing technical 
manuals, initial-construction manuals, 
maintenance logs and periodic inspec- 
tion controls." 

The costs of running a boat like A'«i- 
loa arc way out of line with those of 
running an airplane of comparable val- 
ue. according to Kilroy. but he thinks 
he has an answer. "All components on 
Kiahui were studied for ease of remov- 
al." he explains, his fingers going snap, 
snap. "Boat maintenance gets expensive 
when you have to get a man to come 
down and work on a faulty part. He 
comes down, looks at the part, then 
says it has to go back to the shop: only 
the part is located in an inaccessible 
spot, and he spends hours disconnect- 
ing it. On kiti/ini we've installed nearly 
everything in easy-io-gei-ai racks, and 
they can be removed in self-contained 
units in half an hour or so — like air- 
planes. The only thing that won't conic 
out in a hurry." says Kilroy wistfully, 
"is the main engine. 'I’ou might say that 
everything else on Kkihu is of the snap- 
in. snap-out tv pe." 

This is true even of the interior panel- 
ing. This was prebuilt in sections out 
of liber glass backed with polyurethane, 
and clipped into place just like a jet's 



cabin. Each section can be unclipi>ed 
quickly should repairs to wiring or 
plumbing be necessary. 

Every Monday morning during the 
last four months of Kia/oo's construc- 
tion in the hut at Harbor City. Calif, a 
board meeting of the nine esperts in 
charge crammed into a small clapboard 
oHicc a stretch of dust away. The gather- 
ings began at 7;30 in the morning, be- 
cause it suited the majority, although it 
meant that Kilroy, w ho sometimes com- 
mutes to work in his Cessna, had to 
leave his New port Beach home ncardawn. 
M the meetings problems were hashed 
over, plans laid. Kilroy look advice from 
his c\|serts. listened, then gave negative 
or alfirm;»livc decisions quickly, Some- 
times he was wrong, often he was right. 
\S hen wrong he accepted correction; 
when he thought he was right he brooked 
no argument. He sometimes gave his ex- 
perts hell. too. in a quiet, forceful sort 
of way. •‘What, if anything, has been 
done about the siindblasting?” he de- 
manded with a hard stare one morning. 
■■W'e'l! get it done next week." viid John- 
ny Cole, a chunky, cigar-mashing man 
with ?6 years in the aircraft-building 
business who had never put together a 
boat of k'uiliHi'fi dimensions before. 
•'When next week?" said Kilroy. "Mon- 
day." answered Cole. "Saturday after- 
noon," said Kilroy, closing the discus- 
sion. "would be a good time." 

It is ch;iraclcrisiic of Kilroy that even 
the choice of rig on his new boat was 
predicated on enieiency of operation. 
Neither weight nor cost nor beauty was 
on his mind when he decided thai Kia- 
loo would not be a two-masted yawl 
or ketch but would be a single-masted 
sloop. "He wouldn’t have a yawl if the 
rule [the Cruising Club of America’s 
rating rule upon which handicaps arc 
based] gave him the mizzen free," says 
Kenny Watts. One of Kilrov’s theories 
is that a boat with two masts gives her 
skipper too many choices. He is con- 
stantly forced to decide whether to hoist 
one mi//cn staysail or another, or wheth- 
er to gel along without any. Why, says 
this efliciency-mindcd racing yachtsman 
in clTecl. waste a lot of lime deciding 
what sails to hoist on a two-masted boat 
when you could be winning the race 
w iih one? 

Kilroy is planning to win this race, 
and if he docs not set a race record with 
Kialou it will not be for lack of fore- 
thought. On the other hand, if he fails, 
his crew will at least know that they 
have failed in comfort. end 
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J.ACK DANIEL’S DISTILLER w^acches over 
our whiskey jiisc as his father and uncle before 
him and Mr. Jack before them did it. 


W'c have scx’cral gauges in our still house. 
AiiJ our distiller uses them, especially’ this 
whiskey safe where the whiskey trickles out. 
But mostly he ceils things are going right 
by listening, .smelling, casting — feeling out 
the run. You sec, he htdJs chat instinct 
and experience can never be replaced by 
instruments in any step of making w'hiskcy. 
Compare a sip of Jack Daniel's, and 
we belie\’e you’ll agree. 
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TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 


Unquestionably the most colorful basketball official in the game, 
Charley Eckman may also be the best. He regularly overrules the rule 
book to run the game on 'guts and judgment,' encouraging some 
players, bawling out others, yet earning the respect of all of them 


HERE 

COMES 

CHOLLY 

BOP 

DE BOP 

BOP 

by FRANK DEFORD 



A bunch of the boys were whooping it 
up in Trank's Den in Glen Burnie, 
Md. the other night when the door flew 
open and Charley Eckman bopped in. 
“Bo-de-bop-bop.” and other things. 
Charley yelled to Corky behind the bar 
and to everyone in front of it. Charley 
knew- everyone in the place. “Cholly,” 
asked Dave Spangle, “do you always got 
lo conic on like Ciangbusters?” “If 1 
don't," Charley said, “people think I 
am sick. I walk into the bank or Robin- 
son's Department Store, and if I ain't 
the boomer, people says, ’Cholly. what is 
wrong with you?' " 

Making noise is just plain natural 
with Charley Eckman. and so is making 
friends. The latter is a little surprising, 
since Eckman is a basketball referee by 
trade and basketball referees arc usually 
ranked as friendly types right up there 
with muggers. Eckman is the most color- 
ful basketball ollicial in the country, 
but the kicker is that he may also be the 
best. Acknowledgment of this has come 
in regularassignments to handle the finals 
of the NCAAs, the NIT and those of 
pro basketball's NB.A. 

Charley Eckman is so well-liked that 
in Anne Arundel County {“Innurunnle” 
to the natives), where Glen Buriiie is sit- 
uated. Charley is the second most popular 
man around. The most popular is State 
Senator Joe Alton, a Republican in what 
is strictly Democratic territory. Nobody 
atp explain that one either. Alton used to 
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About the only thing that can come between 
a Corvair owner and his Corvair is 



his wife 


'64 Corvair Monza Club Coupe 


Like most men, the fellow riding the bench has pretty 
definite opinions on what he buys in the way of neckties, 
fly rods — and cars. But right now he's having some 
second thoughts on just who talked whom into buying 
a new Corvair. 

Sure, he had his for-men-only reasons. Output in the 
standard engine is up nearly 19 per cent this year— to 
95 hp. (And in the new Monza Spyder models it’s a 
virile 150 hp.) 

He also had a knowledgeable appreciation of Corvair’s 
steering, cornering and rear-engine traction. Things hia 
wife really couldn’t be expected to be interested in. 

Tidy styling and tasteful (she called them “chic”) 
interiors— that’s all that concerned her. 

Or so our bench warmer thought. Until he began 


counting his commuter tokens one day. 

The point is that the same things he liked about the 
car— its spirit, the ease with which it turns and parka, 
the way it grips on ice, mud and snow— his wife liked 
too. Maybe even more so. 

Matter of fact, it's some- 
times occurred to us that if we 
built a car for women only we 
probably couldn’t m^ke it more 
to their liking than this one. 

Couple of us married fellows 
were talking about that at the 
bus stop just the other day. . . . 

Chetrolei Dirhion of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


CORVAIR 

MONZA 
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To promote “beauty in our public buildings to cheer the heart 
to delight the eye day by day.” I'bRlCLES 


Notice how the man-made scene changes. 
Silhouettes change. Materials change. Entire 
structural concepts change. 

Within America’s building industry, many 
changes are also taking place. But, since 
1932, there has been this one constant; a 
leading force to encourage better building and rebuilding 
of America in the image of its greatness. 

This force is Arch/fecfura/ Forum, the magazine of build- 
ing published by Time Incorporated. 

By reporting trends and setting policies, this central com- 


munications force has helped give direction and inspira- 
tion to the architect, the engineer, the contractor, the sub- 
contractor— to every segment of the industry, 

While reporting the developments, the economics, the 
technologies of building. Architectural Forum persists in 
its one high purpose: to promote the art. the beauty of 
architecture in America's public structures to reflect the 
beauty of our great American cities. 

Arch/tecfura/ Forum is one of the enterprises through 
which Time Incorporated endeavors to bring information 
and understanding to people everywhere. 



One of a series of advertisements about timc inc. 

Time < Life • Time International 'life International • Lite en Cspanol • fortune > Sports Illustrated • Mouse & Home • Architectural Forum • Panorama > 
President -Time- Life Newsservice* Time-Life Book5*SilverBurdettCo.»Time LifeBroadcast«PrintingOevelopments. Inc.* East Texas PulpandPaperCo. 







BOP DE BOP tmurJ 

be sheiitT of liinuriiiinle. and Charley 
figured he ^^a^ the logical ^ucce^sor. •‘It's 
a yo-yo job." ^ays Charley. "The />o-lice 
do all the work. You just get some depu- 
ties and guard the jail." So Charley de- 
cided if he was elected sheriff he would 
lease the jail to the cops and get a white 
horse and ride up and down Ritchie 
Highway, the main drag, checking things 
out. He would ha\c done it. too. but he 
ended up running for the House of Hele- 
gates instead. He was not on any ticket, 
and he ran out. In nearby Brooklyn Park, 
where Eckman is not quite so popular, 
the wise guys are still joking about how 
( holly Eckman's lever on the voting ma- 
chine was jammed. "A lotla things go on 
in Innurunnie." Charley says. 


G len Burnie is only Charley's adopted 
home; he comes from southwest Bal- 
timore and an area affectionately known 
as Pig Town. Even today Innurunnie is 
really just a temporary home, for when 
winter arrives lick man hits the road. One 
of the few remaining nomad referees, he 
seldom works a game anywhere near 
(ilen Burnie. Tebruary has 2y days this 
year and even after turning down several 
engagements tekman will still work 19 
dates, only twice back-to-back in the 
Siimc city. Because the pay is higher (SSO 
plus expenses), he works mostly in the 
South, getting to Philadelphia and New 
York occasionally . He drives, trams and 
even planes a Tobacco Road itinerary 
that gives him a day or a night in a town 
but seldom the luxury of a day ami a 
night in the siime place. Usually hearrives 
just long enough before a game to shave 
and nap. 

Eckman has a thing about shav ing. He 
sometimes will shave merely because he 
has nothing else to do. Naps arc also es- 
sential. "liefore that good shave. 1 get in 
my pajamas and stretch out." he says, 
■■.•\nd after a little of that, then I'm ready 
for the snake pit and all the screaming 
yo-yos. Most tow ns arc the sime. Crccn- 
ville. S.C. is the best place to ref in the 
world; they treat referees like human be- 
ings there. But everywhere, they all play 
that Dixie. 'I wisht I was in Dixie.' the 
one side will scream — and here they are. 
both sides from North Carolina or South 
Carolina— and they go cra/y if the other 
bunch starts singing it. loo, like they are 
from China or someplace." 

Though he is only 5 feet 9, Eckman 
IS not lost among the court giants. \N ad- 


dling backward and forward with equal 
agility, his rump out. his arms at the 
ready for a call, he is notably visible. A 
whistle is lucked into the right side of his 
mouth— the place where a cigar nestles 
the rest of the time— and is held there 
firmly by what he calls his game teeth, 
(iame teeth are to be distinguished from 
"loving teeth." which arc larger. Somc- 
b<idy. sadly, stole Charley's loving teeth 
in Milwaukee. 

Eckmjin looks like Jack Palance. the 
had guy in the movies, only Charley 
has a high-pitched laugh and smiles 
most of the time when he is supposed 
to he tough, so there goes that image. 


He dvies not blow a long whistle, but 
drops It quickly from his mouth so he 
can shout and gesture with more facility. 
Eor a TV game he gives it "a little 
more of the old federal case." but he 
never becomes a complete ham. as so 
many olhciaK do. Eckman calls one of 
his associates "VVagon Train," because 
when the camera is on "he is always 
trying to circle me. " 

What really distinguishes E-lckman is 
his perspective; an operating theory that 
oHicialing is 90' , guts and judgment 
and no more than 2' , rule book. More- 
over. he has the quaint notion that the 
game was meant to be pleasurable. On 
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Dribblers need us. 

Dribbling a basketball is no 
problem for the world’s greatest 
dribbler. Marques Haynes of the 
Harlem Magicians. But there's a 
kind of dribbling that’s a problem 
for everybody. The kind that 
comes with a cold. How to guard 
against dribbling.’ Get Contact. 
Over 600 tiny “time pills” in one 
Contac capsule stop the sneezes, 
the sniffles, the dribhle of your 
cold all day or all night. Contac 
is today’s largest-selling cold 
medication at your pharmacy. 



CONTAC 


court, his good nature renders him im- 
partial as he settles the players down, 
jokes with them ("you don't shoot well 
enough to argue with me." he will in- 
form a protester, and what can the kid 
do but grin also and relax), tries to 
keep them from making unnecessary 
fouls ("watch the elbow . . . ease up 
. . . leninic see some daylight"), lie 
treats players as equals, rather than in- 
timidating them as so many tough-guy 
referees think they must do. E-ickman 
goes by the precept that lirmncss and 
courtesy can work together. Rccenfly 
a South Carolina player collapsed at 
F-ckman's feet after a full-court play. 
"Tired?" asked Kckman. "Choily. I'm 
beat." the kid said. "Well, just lay there 
awhile." Eckman said. "I got the ball, 
and you got to throw it in to start 
play, so ain't nobody going nowhere 
w ithout us." 

Two weeks ago. on a ly pically grueling 
four-hours-and-back dri\e Irom Cilen 
Burnie to Williamsburg. Va., hekman 
handled the \ Pl-William & Mary game 
("the N'PIsvs. the W illiams and Marys" 
in Kckman parlance). Early in the game 
Marlin Morris of W ,S:M faked his man 
out for a pretty basket. Eckman remem- 
bered, and much later, when Morris was 
at the foul line and looked tense. Eek- 
man handed him the ball and s;iid: 
"Marlin, that wasa beautiful mosc back 
there. Now you're playing good, so 
don't start lighting yourself again," 
Morris sank both fouls. Later Morris 
complained to Charley about a call, but 
after the game, which V PI won. he made 
a point of going to the referees' room 
to congratulate Eckman and Louis Bello, 
the other official, on a good job. This 
is routine for Eckman. Frank Alvis of 
Vi’l had already sought out Eckman to 
congratulate him. 

".•Ml my life." said Charley Eckman. 
on the long drive back to Cilen Burnie. 
"I've been helping college men to devel- 
op. They come by to see me. years later, 
to see me as a man. So what! So be- 
cause I don't have a diploma, because I 
Just went through high school. I don't 
qualify for this job or that job. I got to 
ref. Some yo-yo comes bop-de-bop-bop 
out of college and right away he's mak- 
ing two bills a week, and he ain't about 
to break his neck driving all over icy 
roads for this. I got to have an opera- 
tion on my leg after the season, Throm- 
bosis. That's a clot in the vein. If it 
don't move I don't die. But if 1 have to 


stop t>llicialing. where am I? — .LlXK) 
games and 25 years, and that's it. No 
pension, no nothing. 

"Edthcr 1 am a nut. or this is the 
greatest game in the world. It has to be 
to go on like this, all the things wrong 
with it." Most wrong. Eckman thinks, is 
the system of selecting referees, whereby 
a coach can blackball any referee as- 
signed to his home game by the super- 
visor of officials. This is accepted in 
every section of the country and is based 
on approximately the same rationale 
that A I Capone used when he was sorting 
out the Cicero police department. It ex- 
plains why so many officials, who only 
work close to home, become "homers" 
—subconsciously or otherwise. 


E ckman started officiating at age 17 
for SI. 50a game (and sometimes six 
games a day) at places like Cross Street 
flail and f ourteen Holy Martyrs Church 
in I’ig Town. Refereeing has never been 
his whole life, though, because it sim- 
ply does not pay enough to sustain a 
man with a wife, three daughters and 
a son. (Barry, the oldest, will get his 
diploma this June from the L'nivcrsiiy 
of Baltimore.) Eckman helps pay the 
bills with public relations work and as 
a much sought-after banquet speaker. 
In the past, his most famous other job 
came when NBA Referee hekman was 
suddenly made NBAc<nich — of the Fort 
Wayne Pistons, louring three full sea- 
sons he led the team to two divisional 
championships and was once named 
Coach of the Year. He has also played 
minor-league baseball, umpired minor- 
league baseball, scouted, dispatched bus- 
es. run a pool hall, been a recreation 
director, a lax investigator ("that's a 
beauty, ain't it? — referee, umpire and 
collect taxes in the same year?"), a col- 
umnist. a sports commentator, a deputy 
sheriff and a full-fledged Judge of the 
Innurunnie Orphans' Court. 

The last was a political plum from 
Maryland (iovernor Millard Tawesand 
was supposedly an interim appointment 
until Eckman would become Secretary 
of the Racing Commission — which he 
had been more or less supporting over 
the years, anyway, at the miitucl win- 
dows. When the commission job went to 
someone else, Eckman called the gov- 
ernor "a doublecrosscr.” and handed 
in his robes. As judge, though. Eckman 
had left his mark. He is. graciously by 
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hisown iidnii!4sion. “not a grammarian. " 
hut he was nc\er at a loss when a lawyer 
was foolish enough to start using legal 
terminology that the Judge was not ex- 
actly up on. Judge Eckman simply re- 
cessed the court, retired to his cham- 
bers. called a lawyer friend who filled 
him in. and returned to his court. His 
most heralded verdict, in the tradition 
of Solomon, concerned a particular will 
("Orphans" Court ain't orphans." ex- 
plains Charley: "it is all about wills"") 
being contested by three siblings; two 
sons who had done no more for their 
deceased father than take him for a 
drive occasionally, and one daughter, 
who had attended the old man faith- 
fully. .Arguments over. Judge Eckman 
hanged his gavel. "You get it all.'" he 
told the daughter. "1 object." screamed 
one of the sons. "The law- says 1 should 
get one-third." 

"All right," replied Judge Eckman 
coolly. "You will. You get one-third 
of what she don't want. Case closed." 

Eckman's bluntncss is no act. He is 
almost pathological on the subject of 
phonics. -Most of them he lumps with 
the yo-yos. (A yo-yo is "a guy who goes 
up and down but don't go nowhere.") 
Eckman himself is hone.sl. even when he 
knows his big mouth is going to get him 
into more trouble. Eor all his fame as 
an athletic celebrity — which most peo- 
ple in Innurunnlc arc hardly aware of 
— Eckman's closest friends remain old 
Pig Towners or Cilen Burnie neighbors. 
But wherever it may he. he is either 
laughed at forall his brashnessand noise 
or loved for it. 

"Look. l"m in a liars' game," he says. 
"Ball goes out of bounds, you call blue 
or red and you can only be right or 
wrong. You make that decision, you 
bop it out so loud every yo-yo in the 
place can bear it. and if you do blow 
one — we all do sometimes — you grab 
that ball and you run down that court 
smiling, bop-de-bop-bop. And that just 
ain't in basketball. That's the way I 
am, I met my wife Wilma— Wilma, like 
in Buck Rof!frs—\ met her on a Tuesday, 
married her on a f-riday and had to bor- 
row- S7.50 from her to get her back to 
Baltimore, and we've been married 22 
years. All my life people either loved me 
right away or they never did, All ex- 
cept the players. I don't b'licvc there is 
a player that don't like me." 

Even the yo-yos know Cholly Eck- 
pnan is a player's referee. end 
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A STAY IN ITALY OFFERS YOU; 

CITIES FULL OF ART TREASURES — SUNLIT SHORE 
RESORTS — PICTURESQUE LAKES — MAJESTIC SNOW- 
CAPPED ALPS — RESPLENDENT VALLEYS — SEASONAL 
SPORTS — ENRICHED BY FOLKLORE — CULTURAL EVENTS 
— A GAY SOCIAL LIFE — TEMPTING FOOD AND WINES — 
AND FOR DISCRIMINATING FEMININE TASTE: THE WORLD 
FAMOUS ITALIAN FASHION AND PRECIOUS HANDICRAFTS. 



ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE - ENIT 

NEW YORK — 626 Filch Avenue 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michiccan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO — Sc. Francis Hotel, Pose Street 
CANADA; 

MONTREAL — 1080 University Street 

. . . and all Ttovel Agents. 
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What made chuin-smoking, 
sleady-handcd Arnold Pal- 
mer's performance at Sun 
Francisco last Thursday Mive 
birdies to climb into un curly 
first-round lead at the Lucky 
International) even more re- 
markable that he had giv- 
en up smoking cigarettes the 
night before. 

Of all the skiers at Innsbruck 
this week, one of the least like- 
ly to w in a gold medal, or even 
a bron/.e one, is a 27-year-old 
member of the Iranian team 
and spiritual leader of some 
20 million Ismaili Moslems. 
But His Highness the Aga 
Khan, who was 36th in the 
world championship in Cha- 
monixin 1962, is far from dis- 
heartened. "I participate,” he 
says, "because 1 like skiing." 

The rippling back muscles be- 
longed to YMCA gym in- 
structor Bill Floyd, the pained 
expression in the seeming mir- 
ror image opposite (helnw) to 
Teamster Boss James R. Hof- 


fa. who was keeping lit un- 
der Floyd's tutelage while a 
Chattanooga jury pondered 
the weight of his evidence. 

Ike's putting green may soon 
be reactivated along with the 
neglected White Mouse ten- 
nis court if Lynda Bird John- 
son's new roommate is given 
her head. "She's an energetic 
girl," says the father of War- 
rle Lynn Smith, the Texas 
ct>cd w ho has come to Wash- 
ington to live at the White 
House and attend George 
Washington I'nivcrsity with 
the President'sdaughter, "and 
she loves sw imming, golf and 
tennis." 

There must be something 
about being an executive that 
goes straight to the waistline. 
"Where can I get a steam bath 
around here?" demanded 
Vice-President Stanley Mu- 
sial of the St. Louis Cardinals 
as he arrived in Syracuse a 
full five pounds overweight to 
attend still another banquet. 


Was it just the eating that did 
it? Could be. but then Sandy 
Knufax. a plain working stiff 
with no fancier title than 
Most Valuable Player, hit the 
same banquet circuit just as 
hard and he lost live pounds. 

Recalling for millions of Brit- 
ish voters that cliche of news 
photography, a Conservative 
Prime Minister sitting strad- 
dle-legged on a shooting stick, 
pipe-smoking Labor Leader 
Harold Wilson said the time 
had come to "sweep away the 
grouse-moor conception of 
Tory leadership." Whereupon 
l.ondon's Conservative Doily 
Express investigated the hob- 
bies of Wilson's Socialist col- 
leagues and found they in- 
cluded golf, photography, 
camping, walking, tennis and 
gardening. As for grouse- 
moor photography, said Tory 
Quintin Hogg, who was more 
than once snapped bathing on 
wintry beaches when his name 
was Lord Hailsham: "I am 
not sure that this is any sillier 
than getting yourself photo- 
graphed sitting on a bollard 
in the Scilly Isles and smok- 
ing a pipe." 

Foroncean oldtimcr w as w ill- 
ing to admit that perhaps 
things were not necessarily 
better in his day. Dropping in 
on Washington to pay his re- 
spects to a U.S. President for 
the first time since he shook 
hands with Calvin Coolidge 
in 1925, 66-year-old Paavo 
Nurmi said that in the '20s 
long-distance runners spent 
hours and hours walking to 
keep in trim. "It was a waste 
of lime," said the Flying Finn. 

Suddenly losing both speech 
and temper in a Hash-tire ar- 
gument at his restaurant with 
former Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Gene Tuniicy . the sports 


world’s most famous fat man. 
Toots Shor. rose belligerently 
to his feet, ostensibly to do 
battle. Aself-appointed peace- 
maker. retired Air Force Gen- 
eral Fmmctt (R(isic) O’Don- 
nell. sought to avert blood- 
shed by pinning Toots’s arms 
to his side, but the truculent 
restaurateur quickly set him 
straight. "Don't hold me 
Rosie." he said with eminent 
practicality. "Hold Tunney." 

The hazards of skiing arc not 
all on the slopes, according 
to Pennsylvania's First Lady. 
On her way to a ski vacation 
in Furope, Mrs. William 
Scranton, a snow bunny from 
childhcHvd, told of the diffi- 
culties she encountered leach- 
ing her four children to ski. 
"It was fascinating." she said, 
"trying to get all the parkas 
on and all the runny noses 
wiped and all the skis adjust- 
ed at the same lime." 

"If you see a handsome 
southpaw who swings like a 
rocking chair and hits a three- 
wood from the tee w ith a little 
educated slice, don't be de- 
ceived." wrote the New York 
Times' Jamiw (Scotty) Rcs- 
toii on the resignation of the 
director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service. "Kd Murrow is 
the shrewdest first-tee nego- 
tiator in the country and the 
best left-handed putter in 
Christendom. Everywhere 
else in the world he's a gentle- 
man. but on a golf course he's 
a scoundrel." 

The world’s fastest woman 
will have to make her Olym- 
pic contribution this year in 
the form of a promissory note. 
In June, when the other U.S. 
truck stars are training their 
hardest. Wilma Rudolph 
Eldridge will be giving birth 
to a track star of the future. 
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with Avril goes where the aelion is 


Levi’s Royal Grizziy slacks make a commanding appearance in any field of play. The 
fabric is a high-powered blend of 55% Dacron* polyester, 45% Avril* rayon. Avril 
gives these classically well-groomed slacks a strong, crisp hand — a rich, lustrous 
appearance. Helps hold that "brand new" look through numerous washings and 
wearings. Royal Grizzlies are trim and pleatless, with dropped belt loops, traditional 
pockets and cuffs. In desert sand, ivy loden, black, olive brown, blueblack and pewter. 
Sizes 28 to 38. The price: just $7.98, at better stores everywhere. Or write Levi 
Strauss & Company, 98 Battery Street, San Francisco 6, California. 


AVRIL 


New 

Generation 

Rayon 

American Viscose Division. FMC Corporation 




CORNERtNG BY RARE PATCH OP SNOW IN MARITIME ALPS. HOPKIRK AND CO-DRIVER 


Rallying fast, Paddy’s wagon beat them all 

After a cold start in Minsk, Paddy Hopkirk, an Irishman from Belfast, got hot in the Alps. Defying Iron Curtain 
border guards, Fords, SAABs, good vi/eather and the experts, he drove impeccably to win the Monte Carlo 


W hen ull goes well in ihe Monlc Car- 
lo. I’uroiYc's mosl famous automo- 
bile rally, almost nobody finishes. Last 
year went beautifully, and rally organiz- 
ers rubbed their hands in glee. Snow- 
banks 16 feet deep blocked everyone un- 
fortunate enough to have started in 
Athens. Of 2% starters, only 98 made it 
to the Mediterranean principality. 

This year, striving for even belter 
things — perhaps with nobody finishing 
— olVicials changed the date of the com- 
petition to insure Ihe worst possible 
weather and then added Minsk to the list 
of starling places. The latter move was a 
stroke of good fortune. While starters 
from Oslo and Cllasgow and five other 
cities were running into depressingly 
balmy weather, a fast-talking, faster- 
driv inglittle I rishman from lielfast named 
Paddy Hopkirk was having a colorful 
time — and colorful troubles— in Minsk. 

Hopkirk's trip actually started in 1912 
in the days of the c/ars when a mad fel- 
low named Nagel negotiated the 2.000 
miles between St. Petersburg and Monte 
Carlo in eight days, in an open car. 
"Now. could 1 do anything less than 
Nagel?" asked Paddy. So with 21 other 
Westerners he drove to Brest-Lilovsk and 
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then to Minsk, On hand to greet him 
with caviar and vodka were live Soviet 
rally teams and Leonid Afnassiev. presi- 
dent of the Soviet Automobile Federa- 
tion. "Wc never imagined." said he. 
"that there would be more than two 
Soviet vehicles and five foreign cars 
wanting to start here." 

Right from the outset Paddy was a 
great success with the Russians. "They 
had never seen a Republic of Ireland pass- 
port before," he explained modestly. 
"I’m from Belfast, but 1 was educated in 
southern Ireland in a church school and 
later studied engineering at Trinity Col- 
lege in Dublin. That's when I acquired 
my passport, and I've never changed to 
a British one. Some silly Englishman 
told the Russians I had worked with 
the Irish Republican Army and that 
made me more popular." 

Crowds gathered early in the morning 
to look at the Western rally cars, "Hu- 
miliating it was. too." remarked Paddy, 
who was driving a little Morris-made 
Mini Cooper, "because it was so bloody- 
cold that we could never get our motors 
going. They said it was only 20® below 
zero but it felt more like 50*. Anyway, 
wc pushed our cars or had them towed to 


the nialn square. The Russians asked us 
seriously whether that was the way we 
normally started an automobile in the 
winter in England." 

While Paddy and his navigator. Henry 
I iddon.a Morriscarsalcsman from Bris- 
tol. were fighting to survive in Minsk. 
Monte Carlo rally connoisseurs were free- 
ly predicting a smashing victory for a 
newcomer to European rallies. Ford of 
Detroit. Last year these s;ime experts 
snickered and chortled when, for the 
first time, the American firm started 
three Falcon Sprints in the Monte Carlo. 
But they were "laughing yellow." as the 
l-rench say. when big Bo LJungfcldt of 
Sweden in an "oversize, unwieldy" Fal- 
con swept all five speed stages, establish- 
ing an allliiiie record. Had it not been 
for an early rally penalty. "Lt- (jniiul Bn" 
would have won, and it was only his 
first "Monlc." 

This year Ford decided to enter six 
factory Falcons and hire the finest crew 
of rally drivers of any manufacturer. 
Besides Ljungfeldt, there was the 1962 
world racing champion. Graham Hill; 
the top French drivers. Jo Schicsserand 
Henri Greder; and Peter Harper of Brit- 
ain. Ford also bid for the women's cup 



LIDOON PRESS TO FINISH IN MONTE CARLO 



IRELAND S PADDY IS ALL SMILES AS HE STANDS BEFORE MAP AT END OF TOUR 


by entering a seasoned Knglish rally dri\- 
er. Anne Hall, with the 1964 rally's only 
American girl. Denise MeC'luggage of 
New York. 

Bsa Tord h-a<i r\o monopoly on Anv;r- 
ican participation. C hrysler made its Eu- 
ropean rally debut with three Plymouth 
Valiants powered by new V-S engines. 
Unlike l ord. Chrysler spent little lime 
reconnoitering the live dangerous speed 
stages between the Alps and Monaco. 
They also counted on Americans todrise 
and nav igate. One of them was the U.S, 
rally champion. .Scott Harvey of De- 
troit but. as old Monte hands saw it, 
Chrysler was "mi hon i>iil\i(h‘r." 

Many European car people, who re- 
sented the "big push" from Detroit, con- 
fidently predicted a third consecutive vic- 
tory for the towering, potbellied, pleas- 
ant-mannered SAAB engineer from Swe- 
den. Erik C'arlsson. Interest in Carlsson 
was greatly increased, at least sentimen- 
tally, by the fact that his wife. Pat Moss 
(Stirling's sister), would also drive a 
factory SAAB from Oslo. 

With 91 of the 299 competitors be- 
ginning there, the Norwegian capital was 
the favorite starling spot. This is ex- 
plained by the .Scandinavian drivers' 
passion for driving on icc and snow, the 
Nordic authorities' competence in clear- 
ing snowbound roads (in Yugoslavia or 
Spain or sou(hern Trance it is quite an- 
other story), and the relaxing ferryboat 
rides to Denmark, The drivers' conli- 
dence w as not misplaced, for nine of the 
lirsl 1 1 finishers started from Norway. 

Otherwise, there was not much to 


choose among starting from Frankfurt 
or Lisbon or Monte Carlo itself. The dis- 
tances of the different itineraries varied 
very little, from the .UOl.f miles from 
Friwkfucv \o the 2.760 wxvlesfrww Mmsk. 
As always, all drivers had to take the 
"common route." a winding. 875-mile 
journey from Reims to Monte C arlo via 
the Jura Mountains. .^.tXX)- to 5.(XX)-fool 
Alpine passes and the tortuous Maritime 
Alps, Sprinkled through the mountain- 
ous route were the five speed stages 
that were meant to separate the sheep 
from the goals. 

Alas for the Scandinav ians. who prayed 
for snow. There was none. Disgusted 
drivers had to settle for a wee bit of fog 
and sparse patches of ice. The Carlssons, 
who had started 70 minutes apart, were 
both so far in advance that they had time 
in Ciermany for a family chat. At Reims, 
drivers sipped champagne in an impro- 
vised barbershop where many were 
shaved. "This isn't a rally." sighed 
Chrysler's Harvey, "it's a joyride." 

While the experts continued to watch 
the Fords, Chry slers and Carlssons wahi’ 
around western Luropc, nobody was 
paying any attention to the little Irish- 
man on the Caviar Road from Minsk in 
his "little red biscuit tin on wheels." 
Hopkirk slept every mghl from midnight 
to 8 in the morning while 1 iddon droned 
on at 85 or 90 miles an hour. Their 
worst obstacle was Paddy's Irish pass- 
port. .‘\t the Polish and Czechoslovak 
frontiers, customs guards inspected curi- 
ously. delaying progress considerably. 

"Oh. that miserable Irish passport." 


groaned 1. iddon. "I'nglish pig," retorted 
Paddy. "|ri%h bum." replied Henry. 

The longest delay came at the ( zeeh 
border, where officials poked slicks into 
cxety corner of the car. "I half evpectevl 
them to ask me." said Paddy, "if 1 had 
anyone to declare. 1 he main thing is 
they didn't touch that cav iar wc brought 
from Russia. We figured on selling it for 
more profit than wc could make win- 
ning first prize [S2.4tX)].'' 

Meanwhile the two Soviet Moseoviich 
40,N and the three Vidga M 2I ms were 
having trouble. They had taken the rally 
rule book literally and concluded that 
serv icc cars in front of and behind them 
were illegal. So they loaded hundreds of 
pounds of tires and spare parts in each 
of the five cars. By way of contrast. Lnk 
t'arlsson said to his navigator; "Ciei rid 
of those loose coins in your pcxrkct or 
change them into bills. No extra weight 
in this SAAB, please." 

The .Soviet drivers were also having 
map trouble. They had ordered a .set of 
live maps from a Trench automobile 
club well before the rally, but somehow 
only one set ever arrived. That obliged 
the five cars to stick pretty much togeth- 
er. In l-icge. Belgium, they rushed into 
the automobile club and tinally acquired 
four extra maps of the Rcims-Monte 
C arlo road. 

Rally officials were dismayed when 
they counted noses at Reims. No fewer 
than 274 out of 299 starters had reached 
the city of champagne, most of them un- 
penalized. Ifaiiy old Sunday drivercould 
complete the great Monte Carlo rally. 
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MOTOR SPORTS ■onlini.eil 

lhe> reasoned, who would eser take the 
race scriousl> again? 

"Then all of a sudden thejo> ride some- 
how turned into a nightmare." recalled 
Harsey. "Vve knocked ourselves out try- 
ing to stay on time. We would roar into 
a gas station, help oursches to a lankful. 
toss a couple of what we hoped were big 
enough French bills at the bevvildcred at- 
tendant and speed olT." 

What had happened to turn the rally 
into a rat race? A far tighter time sched- 
ule. the speed stages, the accumulated 


fatigue of 72 hours of nonstop driving, 
nightfall and scary Alpine roads. 

Traill Jarman and his American team- 
mate. Sam Croft Pearson, began to feel 
groggy. "We may have been breathing 
gas fumes." Jarman said. "We had a 
cockeyed conversation in which I asked 
Sam how much lime we had left and he 
replied that double rooms were more 
expensive than single ones. At one point 
when I thought I was going pretty fast, a 
woman on a bicycle passed me by." 

The biggest problem for all drivers was 
deciding what kind of tires to use in the 
Alps above Monaco. Here the road was 
dry. there it became icy. The Misses Mall 
and McCluggage put on the wrong tires, 
those with big studs, and their Falcon 
advanced on the last speed stage like a 
crab. "The car was absolutely unman- 
ageable." Anne said. 

Bo Ljungfeldl had similar trouble. "I 
never knew just which tires we should 


have on." he said, "and if I were to do 
the rally all over again tomorrow. I still 
wouldn't know." Nevertheless. Bo won 
every one of the stveed tests. Well, not 
quite. On the third lap the big Falcon 
was tied by that little red Mini. Paddy 
was making bis bid for victory. When 
rally fans in Monte Carlo learned Hop- 
kirk's and ljungfeldl's limes, they ex- 
claimed: "It's David and Ciolialh!" A 
6-foot 4-inch Swede in the rally's biggest 
car against a 5-foc)l K-inch Irishman in 
one of the rally's smallest. 

Battling for what seemed like third 
place were the two Carlssons. "Bravo 


Frik." shouted rally spectators in the 
Maritime Alps, as the small red S.AAB 
whipped by. but the driver was often 
Pat. not F.rik. Driving brilli.intlv. pow- 
erfully. Pat Moss beat her husband by 
17 seconds on the fourth lap and was less 
than 50 seconds behind him after the 
speed limes were totaled. 

Between Chambery and Monte Car- 
lo about 100 cars fell by the wayside. 
George Parkes and Arthur Senior, two 
Britons in a Reliant Sabre, had a blow- 
out. somersaulted over an embankment 
and landed right side up at the foot of a 
wall, a bit shaken. Few drivers were seri- 
ously injured. Fven Pauline Mayman. 
whose Austin Cooper collided with an- 
other car and was burned, escaped with 
a broken rib and fractured leg. 

In all. 16.1 competitors completed the 
rally within the allowed time, among 
them Prince Michel de Bourbon-Parme. 
All live Sov ict cars finished but were dis- 


qualitied for being late. "We will be back 
next year and hope to do better." their 
drivers said cheerfully at a cocktail party 
given by the L'.S. Ford team. 

l or several hours after the rally no 
one knew who had won. That was be- 
cause of a complicated handicap system 
based upon the car's class and its cyl- 
inder capacity. In other words, while 
Ljungfeldl obviously had a much more 
powerful automobile than Hopkirk. 
Paddy had the advantage of a belter 
handicap. .So did the Carlssons in their 
little S.AABs, When the results were 
announced. Hopkirk was leading Hrik 
Carlsson by .11 seconds. Pat by 46. Timo 
Makincn of Finland (who also was in a 
Mini Cooper) and Bo Ljungfeldt. both 
by 64 seconds. 

But thcro was still a three-lap. just- 
ovcr-six-mile pure speed race on the 
Grand Pri\ circuit, with no handicaps 
for si/e or power, to decide the overall 
winner. Ljungfeldt was expected to pick 
up one place in the standings by going 
faster than Makinen. Bo did belter than 
that. He picked up .10 to 50 seconds, 
enough to pass Makinen and both Carls- 
sons and win second place behind beam- 
ing Paddy, l or Carlsson it was a great 
disappointment not to win a third 
straight rally, but he (and SAAB) were 
consoled by Pal's superb fifth-place per- 
formance. the highest that any woman 
has ever linished in Monte Carlo. 

Chrysler's best Valiant placed 88ih. 
which is obviously notlting to w rite home 
to Detroit about. But. in all fairness. 
C hryslcr made nothing like the massive 
elfori of Ford. As for F'ord. olhcials in 
Monte Carlo were understandably jubi- 
lant about Ljungfeldt's remarkable per- 
formance and satisfied with, if not elated 
over, the showing of all the other Fal- 
cons. two of which were in the lirsl 11 
finishers. "Wc missed winning the Mon- 
te Carlo rally by a mere .10 points." said 
Team Manager George Merwin. “We 
will be back next year -to win." 

But the happiest and most surprised 
fellow in Monte Carlo was .ll-year-old 
Paddy Hopkirk. "W c knew wc had run a 
good rally." he said, "but when we saw 
the dry roads and sunny skies in the 
French Alps, we said to ourselves. 'The 
Fords have it clinched." Far from it, 
the Morrises enjoyed a team triumph 
with first, fourth and seventh places. 
Paddy, however, was pleased foranothcr 
reason. "1 shall meet Princess Grace. .She 
has an Irish background. Do you think 
I ought to tell her." he asked with a 
brogue, "that I'm Irish, too?" eno 
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GOLF/ Jack Nicklaus 


A deeper He 
requires a 
different swing 


Many players, especially those with the 
higher handicaps, have trouble making 
up (heir minds whether to try to sweep 
a fairway wood shot off the grass or to 
punch down through the ball as they 
would on certain kinds of iron shots. 
The fact is. the shot can be played ei- 
ther way. The decision must be based 
on the lie. 

On very well-kept fairways you will 
frequently get an exceptionally good lie 
for a wood shot. In this case it is possi- 
ble, and more effective, to sweep the ball 
off the turf. The ball should be in line 
with the left heel at address. On the 
downswing you should concentrate on 
bringing the club face squarely into the 
ball at the bottom of the swing’s arc. 
The club head should not dig into the 
grass after impact. Trying to punch down 
on a ball that is in a good lie will more 
often than not result in a shot that is 
btooped high in the air. 

On many occasions, however, the ball 
will be sitting down in the grass some- 
what. When this is the case the ball 
should be played a couple of inches near- 
er the right foot than usual. The club 
face should be open at address. This will 
result in a slight fade but will also help 
get the ball up quickly. On the down- 
swing you should bring the club face 
into the ball before it has reached the 
low point of its arc. You will take turf, 
therefore, after the ball has been hit. 
By doing this you will not only get the 
ball up and on its way as soon as pos- 
sible but also guarantee solid contact. 


O I9M locL NkklAvt. All flgho rttorved 



PROM A Qooo LIE the fairway wood is played al/iiost as far forward as when 
hilling a drive. The ball is swept cleanly off the grass, and it can be hooked. 


PROM A BAD LIE the fairway wood is used like an iron. The hall is moved toward 
the center of the stance, a divot is taken after contact and the shot may fade. 
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Following the comnumi! of the 
family's heraldic motto, an aging Oregon 
rancher named John Day has 
overcome middle-age erosion to set speed 
records on mountains, hag big game 
in Alaska and come within hailing distance, 
or at least so he hopes, of a place 
on a U. S. Olympic ski team 

J ohn Stcwarl Day. heroically motivated, likes to be 
different, and here arc some of the ways he has real- 
ized himself. Instead of a house cat he keeps an Afri- 
can cheetah. Instead of climbing mountains he likes to 
sprint to their summits and then dash down again in record 
time. Instead of driving a I-errari. he drives a V'olkswagen 
with a supercharged engine. And. when dining out at the 
Pear Blossom Roont of the Mon Dcsir Dining Inn near 
Medford, Ore., his home town, he never drinks whisky. In- 
stead he orders his favorite cocktail, a Shirley Temple, 
which is Seven-Up spiked with pomegranate syrup. And 
woe to the man who sniggers. 

Now. just recently. John Day has attained a kind of 
iinigucncss ordinary men can only dream abt>ut while read- 
ing the back panel of their box of breakfast Wheaties. Day. 
as of the opening ceremonies at Innsbruck this week, has 
ollicially become the oldest, most decrepit man in the world 
who failed to make a team in the Winter Olympics. That is 
the theory, anyway, and if it is a statistic hard to check out. 
it is one easy enough to believe. Tor non-Olympian D.iy is 
hard of hearing, wears bifocals, has back trouble, is slightly 
lame, has had ulcers, is known as Oranddaddy to two small 
boys in his family and is 54 years old. 

Notwithstanding any of this. Day spent the 


CoMtulax yuupU'uxc. l)a\ Ic Li hh UlO-poiimlpi i.auAfricaitfhee- 
mh. tick hii arm hHHv wife \tary watches with siraincil composure. 
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TO THF STARS 


pasf 2-4 ftMnt/is purrrfrng htm-sc/f fowarJ ;< herf/t on t/ic 
L'.S. Nordic ski learn. Mi'i particular aim was to join the 
team's Luiiiilaufer skiers, a breed of supermen who do nol 
go in for that sissy slidc-down-a-hill siiiff, but for the kilting, 
ice-on-ihc-eyebrows. cross-country kind. With ihe delib- 
erate intention of making himself a member of that hearts, 
husks lot. Day strapped on a pair of skis for the first time 
when he was 52. Once he had learned how to remain iip- 



r>ti\ exvrviwn in hi\ inulriinirriiri-tl giinnuuiim »ilh an i•■unletf^c 


htn . dll pin t of lii\ pn-pmaiion for cfO'.\-coiinir\ skiinp. 

riglii on the pesky things- no easy mailer, he discovered — 
he graduated toward the science of moving forward in a 
predetermined direction, and from there developed a knack 
for moving uphill and downhill at a dead run. In pursuit of 
bis Jatesj bohhv. evpcndcd considcrahJc time, energy 
and money- his reserves of all three seeming to he ample. 
\nd though the competition was fierce, inasmuch as those 
wlu) did eventually make the I .S. Nordic crosveountry 
team have an average age of 25. there is reason to believe 
that had Day joined them in Innsbruck he could have made 
at the least a resjseclahle showing for his country. What 
kept him from ever having a real chance was one small, 
niggling detail. W hen the team was put together. I>ay had 
never skied in an ofilciul cross-country race, and the Olym- 


pic subcomniiftcc governing the se/ec(ion of the L'.S. Ntu- 
dic team did not see how it could ptvssibly make an excep- 
tion to the rules for him and still discharge its duties with 
responsibility. The rules, put simply, require a candidate 
for the L'.S, team to compete in a few qualify ing races in or- 
der even to attend the final selection trials. A lot ot peo- 
ple may see the logic of this, thouglt John Day himself felt 
it was an outstanding example of narrow thinking and took 
steps to have the rules changed- "I-veryhody but the Presi- 
dent called me up in John’s behalf." says a ski-team com- 
mittee member, seemingly glad to gel away from the tele- 
phone. Nol that this means the basic issue of John Day 
and tlte Olympic team is closed. The f^ay family motto 
shouts. "To the Stars!" But since it says nothing about how 
soon a Day should get there. John is being philosophically 
cheerful. "We//. /<>rg<«»c/r7css'sakc."/ic‘says. "Jorri forget 
there will beanothei Olympics tn lyftS. I'll only be 5Jt years 
old then, so w hat's the big rush?" Some might think Day is 
kidding when he says a thing like liiis. hut lie is nol. W hen 
a man like Day gets within striking distance of celestial 
success, he is not likely to slacken his pace. 

A cattle breeder among other things. John Day lives on 
a ranch outside Medford in the beautiful countryside that 
IS southern Oregon. "The ranch runs six miles thaiawav 
and. I reckon, a couple or more thtsaway." Day w ill explain 
with sweeping arm motions, and he and one tilher man. a 
foreman named Don Hanscon), keep it up. Day's house is 
situated on top of a high hill overlooking the burbling 
Rogue River and aboui 4.000 acres of rolling range w here 
the deer play and the buffalo roam, 1 he deer are there be- 
cause it is fiiirly wild lerriiory. unci the hutTulo arc there 
because a friend sold six of the animals to Day a few years 
back and they have been multiplying ever since. Day once 
toyed with ihe idea of crossbreeding his buffalo and his 
cattle- to what purpose is not known. He abandoned the 
plan on the advice of vcicrinarians. who told him that it 
would nol work. 

Because Day married Mary Parsons, the daughter of a 
well-connectcd Seattle family, and Ivecause lie has consum- 
mated a successful business venture or two of his own. his 
house is in the six-figure class. |i i> also in the shelter- 
magazine class, and after it was built eight years ago it was 
Ihe subject of a lO-page lead sloiy in an issue of House A 
(hircicit devoted to having "the courage of your ow n con- 
victions in decorating." Ihe idea of the house, the Days 
loUi ihc //ii O' peopie. j' lo create an inipocl msideaniJ out. 
yet leave the visitor perfectly at ease withal. It certainly 
docs most of that. The house is put together w ith stone and 
cedar, and right from the representation of a Cro-Magnon 
cave mural beside the front porch, n offers an inside glimpse 
into the kind of family that lives ihcre- Since Day is a big- 
game hunter, the head and forequarters of a stuffed bear 
reach out to embrace anyone entering the front door, and 
a stuffed Arctic wolf wails in ambush, fangs bared, around 
the lirsl turn. The w«\ir, although somewhat unnerving to 
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ihc family's three dogs and the scmicisili/cd cheetah, is just 
so much furniture to the Days. They use its broad, fluffy 
back as a make-do bulletin board and leave notes for one 
another on it. such as, ‘'Please have car greased.*' or, “Am 
at golf club.” Forging deeper into the house, one secs a 
continuing variety of mounted trophies — goats, sheep, po- 
lar bears and whatnot — and. indeed, when the Days weary 
ofonc particular animal's presence, they can go into a living- 
rtuiin closet and choose a substitute head to their liking, 
including the remains of a homegrow n buffalo that died of 
old age. The courage of the Days' convictions in decorating 
got its severest test, surely, when Mrs. Day discovered she 
was allergic to the living room's llama-wool rug. one which 
she had had woven in Feuador and which repealed the 
motif of Cro-Magnon man's gamboling animals. Rather 
than send out for a nylon substitute. Mrs. Day had her 
doctor compound an antidote to her allergy. Whenever she 
is obliged to pass any lengthy time in the room she gives 
herself a shot in the arm, and all is well. 

The living room also contains a movie screen on which 
Day can project the highly professional films he has made 
—or starred in — during half a dozen hunting trips to Alas- 
ka. Day is equally adept with rifle and camera, and some- 
times he has been obliged to use both instruments almost 
simultaneously. One of the films in his collection shows him 
approaching a bear hidden in a creek bed. Day. who has 
put down his rifle on the snow, is about to snap the bear's 
portrait when it charges furiously up the creek bank. So. 
coolly. Day takes the picture anyhow, and then reaches 
dow n for the gun and shoots the critter dead at 20 paces. A 
companion on the trip recorded all this with Day's movie 
camera, and Day dearly loves to show the film. What with 
learning to ski. Day has not had much lime for hunting 
lately, but he still wants to tackle Africa with gun and cam- 
era. which he has never done. “1 was all set to go a few years 
ago for Look magazine, but at the last minute they got Er- 
nest Hemingway instead.” says Day. “If 1 had been the edi- 
tor. I would have made the same decision. I'm sure." he 
adds, but his heart is not in it. 

For a man w ith John Day's zest and enthusiasm, a house 
would not be complete without a gymnasium, and. of 
course, he has one. It is a splendid room w ith many mirrors 
for self-appraisal, and the trappings include ankle devel- 
opers, barbells and an isometric-bar contraption. Day got 
the isometric exerciser not long ago, and the first time he 
used it he put his back out of whack. But he has since come 
to appreciate the subtle benefits of isometric contractions 
and recommends them unreservedly to anybody who will 
listen. Ranged around the walls of his gym are various 
pieces of skiing equipment, and behind the sliding doors 
of one closet is a vast array of mountain-climbing apparel. 
Day has been elected to the advisory boards of several cold- 
wcalher-clothing manufacturers, and they regularly send 
him samples of their wares, seeking his endorsement and 
recommendations. It is a clue to Day's generosity, which 


is very large, that ho will open up this closet and ask a visi- 
tor to help himself. 

Finally, in a room overlooking his heated swimming 
pool. Day has his home i>Hicc. He is an unabashed collector 
of newspaper clippings, documents and gimcracks. and the 
walls and shelves in the office arc blanketed with such odd- 
ments as ice axes and pitons. a photograph of John Glenn 
(whom Day resembles), a quotation from President l.yn- 


Pracficifig his Son/ic skiing technique on a ranch roatK ninx 
uphill, stuhhing the grunni! with his \ki polex. 

don Johnson deploring procrastination, college diplomas, 
membership certificates from the Rotary Club, fraternities, 
outdoorsmen's clubs and the American Airlines’ Admirals 
Club, and a number of framed letters from such luminaries 
as Dwight Eisenhower and Stuart Udall. Alaskan taxpay- 
ers will appreciate the S 100 wolf-bounty check over his desk 
w hich. he says, he w ill never cash. A number of framed pho- 
tographs taken by Day also arc scattered around. Charac- 
teristically, each frame bears a small brass plate identifying 
the subject of the picture and. in somewhat larger letters, 
the photographer. "1 guess you can say John has about five 
principal hobbies." says a man who knows and admires 
Day. “They would be mountain climbing, hunting, skiing, 
photography and tooting his own horn.” 
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TO THE STARS 


The son of a man of protean tastes himself (his father, 
Earl, has been a concert pianist, an Oregon state senator, a 
judge and a rancher in his time), John Day shov^edan early 
liking for exercise and derring-do. His earliest hero, he re- 
members, was Tarzun of the Ape^. and many were the boy- 
hood hours he sptent swinging through the family cherry 
tree while his mother clutched her heart below. The cherry 
tree was finally rendered, it) part, into what Mrs, Day may 
have wished it was all along— a coflec table in John’s living 
room. When there was work to be done on his father’s 
ranch. John made the best of a bad situation by challenging 
his brother, who is two years younger, to contests. “Pitch- 
ing hay." siiys their sister, Nancy, “was an annual event at 
home that was as important as any football game.” Other 
times John challenged his father to a.\-throwing matches 
and later put that experience to very good use: in his late 
teens and early 20s Day worked as a forest-fire fighter and 
ranger and. at one time or another, held the ax-throwing 


title in five Northwest national forests. "There was one rule 
we heard every day as children." says John's sister, “and 
that was. if a thing was worth doing it was worth doing 
well. John took that lesson to heart." 

Educated at Oregon Stale, the University of Oregon and 
the Harvard Business School. Day returned to Medford, 
where he concerned himself with business interests that 
ranged from cattle breeding to gold mining. Healthy and 
wealthy, he was doing just fine until his back gave out about 
the time of his 40th birthday. 

Troubled by a persistent ache that no local doctors could 
case. Day fiew off to Bt>slon’s Luhey Clinic — "the most 
famous clinic in the world.” he points out when discussing 
his case- where his ailment was diagnosed as arthritis. The 
disease was so advanced, in fact, that l.ahcy doctors ven- 
tured he would never be able to walk upright again. That 
was too big a pill for Day to swallow, and he rejected it. 
Well then, said the doctors, a program of carefully gradu- 



During a rare suhihieil nioiveni in the living room of his hamhotne house. Day relaxes niih one of his three dogs. The 
rug at his feel is made of llama u ool. to which his wife is allergic. 
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alcd exercises luighl help restore him to limited usefulness. 
Day willingly went for this alternative and. as is now ap- 
parent. there arc very fevs limits to his ability to locomotc. 
But hardly had he resolved his back problem than he was 
at Lahey again, this time with ulcers. During his second 
stay he did a little soul-searching. 

The medical tribulations he was enduring, he conclud- 
ed. might have their good points. Accordingly, he derived 
a new philosophy from the experiences. “The way I sud- 
denly saw it." he says, “a man's life can be divided into 
three parts of 20 years each. The first 20 he spends develop- 
ing him.self from infant to adult, both mentally and physi- 
cally. He spends the second 20 laying waste his physical 
assets in abuse and disuse. I was smoking four packs of 
cigarettes a day. for instance, and doing no telling what 
else. Then, in his last 20 years, a man passes his time in 
crippled, feeble regret for all he's done wrong to himself. 

I figured I had gone through the first two periods right on 
schedule. And I knew 1 was in for more and more physical 
trouble unless I changed my way of living. What would I 
do? I asked myself. 1 decided to climb mountains." 

Ordinarily a man does not just commence to climb 
mountains, particularly a man past 40 with arthritis and 
ulcers. John Day is rarely bound by ordinary thinking, 
however, so there was nothing to stop him. and one early 
morning he simply hiked to the top of Mt. McLoughlin. a 
respectable if somewhat undernourished 9,497-foot peak 
in upper Oregon. “We— my wife and I and some friends 
— were up at Lake of the Woods for the Labor Day week- 
end in 1956." says Day. “VVe were playing cards and fish- 
ing and just having a pretty good time. Sunday evening 
I was out on the porch of this cabin we were stay ing in, 
and off in the distance I could sec McLoughlin rearing 
up. I don't know what came over mo. but I made up my 
mind 1 was going up that mountain before the next day 
dawned." Accordingly, at 2 a.m.. Day started up the moun- 
tain’s side. By daybreak he was almost to the summit, 
“When I got to the top. I was puffing and blowing, but I 
was not the bent-over old man the doctors had thought 1 
would be. I was a man who was standing 9.500 feet tall, 
and 1 hadn't been so proud of myself in years." 

In the years since. Day figures he has made about 150 
ascents of various mountains in the Northwest and Alaska. 
With the exception of a few. however. U.S. mountains arc 
not too dilficult to climb. A pack mule accompanied Day. 
for instance, when he vvent to the top of Mt. Whitney, 
the highest peak in the U.S. south of Alaska. So Day re- 
solved to make the game more challenging. "Climbing is 
a competitive sport, as far as I am concerned." he says, 
“and although this idea offends the purists, I think of 
climbing as a battle against cold, wind, altitude and a 
man's own inclination to say to heck with it and turn 
around halfway to the top.” To make the U.S. mountains 
more competitive. Day made his decision that he would 
not exactly climb them, he would run them. 


There being no such thing as speed records for moun- 
taineering. Day had to invent that idea, too. He did this by 
the simple expedient of declaring the mountains open for 
foot racing and then charging off into the mists. Thereafter, 
in a succession of breathless ascents. Day. some mountain- 
eer friends he came to know and occasionally his son. John 
Parsons Day. tackled almost every mountain in reach, each 
a lillle higher than the one before. Day's velocity and mo- 
mentum became so frenetic in the summer of 1958 that he 
climbed six Washington mountains in nine days and. in- 
deed. between the Tourth of July and Labor Day. was up 
and dow n a total of 1 7 major peaks. 

It was with this feat -never equaled, hut then possibly 
never challenged— that Day says he gave up climbing for 
speed records. One factor affecting his decision, perhaps, 
was a grow ing animus between him and some other North- 
west mountaineers, who kxiked upon his tactics with a 
certain amount of scorn. Speed climbing is not only theat- 
rical and shallow, they charged but. what is worse, it is 
dangerous. Day himself admits to the last criticism. “I 
stopped setting records." he says, “because I became aware 
that others, in seeking to break them, might overextend 
themselves and wind up in trouble" Ironically, it was Day 
himself who wound up in trouble just a few' months later. 

It had long been Day's ambition to climb Alaska's 20,- 
320-foot Mt. McKinley, this continent’s highest mountain. 
Day tried it, along with three other mountaineers, among 
them Jim Whittaker, who went to the top of Mt. Everest 
last spring with the American expedition. On May 15, 1960 
the climb began, The four men reached the top of McKin- 
ley in three days without incident, and Day placed a metal 
plaque on the summit in honor of his wife. On the descent, 
however, one of the men lost his footing and the whole 
party, roped together, fell 500 feet down a glacial slope. 
Day, the worst hurt, suffered a fractured left leg. dislocated 
right ankle and torn tendons in both legs. 

As it happened, three other climbing parties were on 
.McKinley at the same time, and one of them heard Day's 
call for help moments after he had fallen. Not much later 
the biggest mountain-rescue operation in U.S. history was 
launched — a woman in one of the other parties was report- 
ed in distress from exhaustion at the same time, complicat- 
ing the situation— and after four days of suffering in a lent 
Day was lifted off the mountain by a helicopter flying some 
1,300 feet above its rated ceiling. But the dramatic rescue 
was no triumph. Earlier the same day two men in a light 
plane had flown up to the spot where Day lay and had 
crashed about 100 yards from his tent. Both men were 
killed, and their widows have since filed suits against Day 
seeking damages. 

After his rescue. Day spent two months in hospitals in 
Anchorage and Seattle, and while the experience may have 
sobered him and left him lame in his left ankle, it did not 
destroy his love of climbing. To celebrate the first anniver- 
sary of the fateful McKinley climb, he went back up Mt. 
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McLoughiin, where the whole thing had started, and then 
sent a telegram of congratulations to the Seattle doctor 
who had set his broken bones 12 months before, informing 
him that he was back in business. 

If Day is not the dear friend of Northwest mountaineers, 
there is no gainsaying his ability to get up and dow n moun- 
tains. a most remarkable ability considering his age. Thus 
it was not surprising that in 1963 he was invited to go on 
the American Mt. Everest expedition, an invitation ten- 
dered, to some degree, because of the financial help he 
could supply the team. Day first accepted, then later an- 
nounced he would not go. He said business commitments 
prevented his spending six months away from home, but 
there was one other factor that probably colored his de- 
cision. Day's expansive personality began to rub some oth- 
er members of the team the 
wrong way, and there came 
the time of a mutual falling 
out. 

Not that Day did not need 
the time now left him to de- 
velop his skiing, which he 
determined to take up after 
attending the I960 Winter 
Olympics at Squaw Valley. 

Calif. He needed lots of lime. 

“I had watched the downhill 
skiers," he says, "and while I 
was impressed by their skill. 

I was not impressed by the 
physical ease with which it 
was done. But when I saw 
cross-country skiing 1 knew 
that was something I would 
like. It exacted a great deal of effort. That's my dish of tea." 

In the fall of 1961. therefore, with his eyes fixed firmly 
on the 1964 Olympics. Day got busy. "1 thought about the 
kids I had seen skiing past." he says, "and I told myself 1 
w ould be doing better than they were in 10 days. However. 
2Vi months later. I guess it was. I wasn't even sure I would 
ever learn to keep my balance on skis," hvenlually. with 
the help and patience of friends and instructors. Day got 
the hang of skiing downhill. "I got to be — and I still am — 
what you could call an average, run-of-the-mill skier." he 
confesses. With that under his belt, he went looking for 
someone to teach him the secrets of Nordic skiing. 

Day. who likes to start at the lop. naturally called first 
on Willy SchaelTler. widely considered the preeminent ski 
coach in the U.S. Schaefiler. too tied up with his duties 
as coach of the University of Denver ski team, was unable 
to lake on Day. Nothing daunted. Day decided to go to 
Norway, where he knew he could find Nordic coaches with 
no trouble. Before leaving, he notified the U.S. Olympic 
Nordic ski committee of his plans and told members he 
wished to be considered for a place on the team. Since the 


team is open to anyone who can demonstrably prove him- 
self superior to the next man. there were no objections. The 
only requirement, the committee told him, was that he 
enter the qualifying races to establish his proficiency. 

Unfortunately, Day never managed to establish anything. 
He showed up for the sanctioned North American races in 
Crested Butte. Colo, last winter but hurl his shoulder in 
practice and could not enter the 1 5-kilometcr cross-country 
run. And by the time he got to Norway, all competition 
there was over as well. 

Still, in Norway. Day did get in a fair amount of practice 
— about 2.(X)0 miles' worth, is his estimate. "For one 40- 
day stretch. I was on skis all day. and my coach and I would 
cover about 30 miles each day. Of course, we had a com- 
munication problem; he didn't speak English and 1 don't 
speak Norwegian. His wife 
would try to translate for us 
at night, telling me what he 
said 1 had done w rong during 
the day. You don't exactly get 
the nuances this way, so after 
he had grounded me pretty 
well in fundamentals. I got 
another coach. 1 stayed with 
him for a month, and we kept 
moving north until there Just 
wasn't any more snow. Then 
1 came home." 

After weighing the creden- 
tials of the dozens of U.S. ski- 
ers anxious to try out for the 
Olympics, the Nordic com- 
mittee narrowed its list down 
to 25 last June. John Day was 
never on the list, because there was nothing official to in- 
dicate he should be. Nevertheless, in the hope an exception 
might be made for him. he kept up his training program 
to the hitter end. During the summer and fall he ran lit- 
erally hundreds of miles across his ranch, sometimes loping 
up hillsides with a ski pole in each hand, perfecting the 
curious bent-knccd. hopping lope of cross-country skiing. 
Workouts with the isometric bar were just as constant. 
"There was nothing I could do about it. of course," says 
Ted Harwell, chairman of the Nordic subcommittee. "Mr. 
Day did not meet the set requirements, and to make an ex- 
ception for him 1 would have to make an exception for 
every man in the United States w ho thinks he should be on 
the team. If I had done that the tryouts would have been 
unmanageable." 

But. needless to say. Day has remained undaunted. Me 
now has four years to train for the next Winter Olympics. 
He intends to spend the winters improving his skiing, but 
how else can he keep himself busy? “Well." he says, cast- 
ing his eyes aloft and thinking about that family motto. "I 
may take up sky diving." *nd 



Alii\k<iii hroHti bearc cavorr on Dor's iioirtc~nio\ie screen. He 
photographs /Ha/fi more animals than he shoots ssith a gun. 
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In recent years frequenters of open 
• space in the southern part of the coun- 
try have been intrigued by a white bird, 
as tall as a chicken but not nearly as fat, 
that stalks grassy swards and pauses 
occasionally to wriggle its long neck in 
an ornithological version of the twist. 
The eye-catching newcomer in our midst 
is the cattle egret. Biihit/cus ihis, an Old 
World heron that is c;iusing the biggest 
stir in American bird watching since the 
passing of the last heath hen. 

The cattle egret is the first bird in his- 
tory to invade this continent without an 
assist from man. Other exotics, includ- 
ing the European starling, the Chinese 
pheasant and the English sparrow, were 
all brought in and deliberately liberated 
in the hope that they would like it herc- 
(Some liked it only too well.) The cattle 
egret has come of its own volition, 
sneaking past border guards down South 
so unobtrusively that it was not discov- 
ered until it had made itself at home. 
Now it is found all over the East and as 
far north as Newfoundland, and almost 
overnight, as such things 
go. it is on the way to be- 
coming common. 

Bubulcu .1 ihis caught 
bird watchers and profes- 
sional ornithologists with 
their binoculars down. It 
is clear now that the bird 
had Ivecn stalking around 
in cattle pastures and 
meadows for some years 
before the birders became 
aware (hat there was a new 
species in town. It was not 
until April 23. 1952 that 
the first specimen was tak- 
en for scienlitic reference. 

Three birders, V\'. H. Dru- 
ry Jr.. A. IE Morgan and 
R. Slackpole, look the 
historic bird near Way- 
land. Mass. 

The stranger achieved 
anonymity by the simple 
expedient of mingling in 
groups of its American 
cousins. Bird watchers 
were so used to seeing 
flocks of white herons out 
on marshy meadows and 
pastures that it never oc- 


A Bird That 
Blew in 
the Back Door 

While bird watchers had their 
binocuiars down, the cattle 
egret sneaked quietly into the 
U.S. and mada itse}f at home 

by JOHN O’REILLY 


curred to them to look closer for the 
buff-colored feathers on the crown that 
mark the antic egret. During the breed- 
ing season this orange-buff color spreads 
down the neck and onto the upper back. 
One birder. Richard Borden, photo- 
graphed some white herons on a Florida 
ranch and did not learn until later that 
cattle egrets were among (hem. He de- 
scribed his mortification at being the 
first man to photograph the new bird in 
America w ithout know ing it in an article 
in the Ballctin of the Massachusetts Au- 
dahon Society. It was entitled Was My 
Face Red.* 

Alexander Sprunl Jr., who was lead- 
ing Audubon tours in the same area at 
the same time, frankly admits that he 
was hoodwinked by the bird. 

"My only explanation." he wrote for 
the Smithsonian Institution, "lies in the 
fact that white herons feeding with cattle 
were so much a part of the local scenery 
that they were simply pointed out to vis- 
itors as such, often at some distance." 

It must be admitted on behalf of the 
embarrassed birders that 
from afar the cattle egret 
can easily be mistaken for 
the snowy egret or. per- 
haps. the little blue heron 
in Its immature white 
plumage. But at close 
range the differences be- 
come apparent— not only 
in the buff coloring but 
in the stouter bill and in 
the legs which are yellow 
to dull reddish during the 
breeding season. It is not 
known just how long the 
bird had been gelling 
away with its little game, 
but once the ruse was dis- 
covered the birders went 
after it like hounds on a 
hot scent. 

Credit for being the first 
to find a nest of the cattle 
egret in North America 
goes to Samuel A. Grimes 
of Jacksonville. Fla. and 
Cilenn Chandler, an Au- 
dubon warden. On May 
5. 1953 they discovered it 
and the one egg it con- 
tained in a rookery on 
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Bac/r Door Bird 

King's Bar. an island in I.akc Okeecho- 
bee. Other nests later ^^c^c found in 
the same rookers. The immigrant had 
mosed right in and was sharing accom- 
modations with native herons and all 
the other residents of these populous 
bird towns. The nests were loose plat- 
forms of sticks similar to those of other 
herons and usually contained three or 
four bluish-while eggs. 

In the decade since 1952 the cattle 
egret has made good progress m its 
adopted land. Its numbers buiU up rap- 
idly in F'londa. and reports began com- 
ing in from the .-Mlantic seaboard. Sev- 
eral >cars ago 1 visited Fort Jefferson 
National Monument in the l>rv Tortugas. 
across 65 miles of wean beyond Kev 
\Sest. Ihcre. inarching around the pa- 
rade ground of the massive, pre-fivil 
NVar fort, were Haif a dozen cattle egrets. 

Once the> got a foitthold. the birds 
displuved unusual lameness as they pa- 
raded around golf courses, airports and 
grassv roadsides tn an endless search for 
insects. Those who watched a group for 
very long were sure to see them do the 
twist with their necks. No native Amer- 
ican heron goes in for these curious gy- 
rations. A cattle egret will be staring 
ahead intently when suddenly its neck 
will begin to undulate in a snaky rhythm. 
The dance, if that is what it is. is brief. 
While it is in progress the head apjsears 
to remain still. Sprunt describes it as a 
hula motion. Twist, hula or Indian rope 
trick, it is a comical habit and should be 
investigated further. 

In this country the birds have proved 
their strong atViniiy for cattle. I hey stay- 
close to the feet or grazing muzzles ol 
their mammalian friends, snatching in- 
sects Hushed by the cows. In return for 
this service they pick ticks and other in- 
sects from them. They walk right under 
cattle, and it is a wonder they do not 
get stepped on but they always e.ise 
aside just in time. Sometimes they perch 
on the animals' backs. Mrs. Sprunt saw 
i)nc following a cow. and when the cow 
entered the water to wade in a canal the 
egret hopped onto its Fsack. 

In 1961 the bird was doing so well that 
veteran bird man Allan C'riiickshank 
saw a roost of .TO.OOO of them on Mer- 
ritt Island, most of which is being taken 
over for the Cape Kennedy base. Birders 
making their Christmas counts in F-|ori- 
da reported a total of almost lO.tKK). 

Then, in the spring of 1962. the cattle 
egret underwent its own population ex- 
ile 




plosion. Riding air currents the birds 
pushed up the Atlantic coast all the way 
to Nova Scotia. .Aiuluhoti Field .Xote.s, 
the compiled records of many observers, 
reported them not only in New lingland. 
New York and New Jersey but out m 
Ohio. Illinois. Wisconsin. Minnesota 
and even Oklahoma and inland Texas. 
The lirsl nesting for Canada was report- 
ed from Ont.irio. 

Previous movements were mikl com- 
pared to this eruption, which carried the 
birds over half the country and raised a 
few questions. Will the cattle egret com- 
pete with any of our native birds'? Will it 
prove deslrueiive or become a nuisiincc'.’ 
Will Its hcaithyappeiile for insects prove 
benctlcial on ranches atllicted by grass- 
hopper plagues? W ill it turn its appetite 
to other things'? The bird bears watching 
—and It will he watched. 

While awaiting the answers ornithol- 
ogists have turned backward in their 
investigations to lind out how the cattle 
egret got here m the first place. Having 
failed to tind any evidence of a human 
assist they arc pretty well agreed that a 
band of the birds probably rode the pre- 
vailing easterlies from Africa to the 
South American coast. A search of the 
records indicates that the lirsl South 
American specimen was taken in British 
Guiana in 1 9.T7. 

Later there were sightings in Venezu- 
ela. the Netherlands West Indies. Suri- 
nam and Colombia. Once liuhuleiit ihis 
became established in South America 
only a little island-hopping was neces- 
sary to bring it to this country. 

Although the sneakiness of us arrival 
here may be deplored, the birding fra- 
ternity is now alert to the opportunity 
of studying a species in the process of 
taking over and becoming adjusted to 
a vast new territory. What migration 
patterns will it establish? Will the west- 
ern mountains prove to he a barrier? 
(Lnglish sparrows crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide by riding in empty grain 
cars.) Will the bird itself undergo 
changes in Us new environment? Dr. 
Robert Storcr. curator of the U. of 
Michigan's Museum of Zoology, has 
suggested that a hundred specimens be 
taken now and preserved so that future 
scientists may make comparisons. 

The questions posed by this slippery 
invader are many, but now hundreds of 
the nation's bird watchers are on us trail, 
determined to round up as many of the 
answers as they can. It is highly doubt- 
ful that Huhulcus ihis will be able to pull 
any more fast ones. tNo 
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What a treat for those who have never been to Bermuda! 
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PEMBROKE. BERMUDA 

OPENING APRIL 1st, 1964 


And what a delight for Bermuda's old friends— first sight of the 
pink and beautiful new Princess glistening between blue sky 
and irridescent water. The charm is Bermuda's own unchanging 
charm. But the excitement is new. Days bright with holiday 
dazzle: nights a round of parties, calypso fun, smart entertain- 
ment. Garden setting overlooks the Harbour, just a few minutes 
from picturesque Hamilton. Pool and terrace on the water's edge 
The Island's newest Night Club and Dance Patio. 


Southampton Golf and Beach Club on the South Shore--new. 
private, and the only one of its kind in Bermuda. The beach- 
pink and flawless. The course— a challenging seaside beauty. 
2,563 yards, 18 holes par 3. New names soon to be Bermuda 
bywords; Gazebo Room, Three Crowns Room, Surrey Room. 
Quality Walk, Adam Lounge. This is the Princess— ready to cele- 
brate opening season in royal fashion. What a thrill for holiday 
people from all over the world! Bodo von Afvensfeben, Gen. Mgr. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE! 1. VIllANOV* (14-1) 

3, ST. eONAVCNTURE (I1>a) 3. ST. JOSEPH'S (11'S) 

villanova's Jack Kraft is not a complain- 
vT. but occasionally he broods about liille 
things. Such as vshy his talented Wildcats 
sometimes have trouble with medkKrc ftws. 
Last week Villanova let harmless West Ches- 
ter stay alarmingly close for a half Then 
big Jim Washington, a Bill Russell type, 
took charge of the backboards. Richie 
Moore poured in 26 points and the Wildcats 
won 78-61 , Penn alsohad Villanova wrapped 
in a tight squee^e for almost JO minutes be- 
fore the Cats pulled off four quick steals 
to put away the gante. This lime slick- 
shooting Wally Jones scored 20 points as 
Villanova took its lOth straight, 72-48. 

ST- BONAvrNTURi; got little Pan American 
and its glittery pro prospect, 6-foot-‘J Lucious 
Jackson, into co/y Olcan Armory and taught 
them a few things. Fred Crawford scored .J6 
points. 6-fooi-5 An Wood held Jackson to 
17 and the Bonnies won 84-77. st josi Hit's 
and PROViDFNCt, two early-season slackers, 
came on fast. The Hawks, going with their 
big men now, beat St. John's 72-60, Provi- 
dence held off Canisius to win 77-74, Three 
days later against Niagara, the Friars led by 
two points with seven minutes to play. Then 
Niiel Kinski came off the bench to stir up a 
fast break, Jim Slone and John Thompson 
each scored .J5 points and Providence ran 
away with the game, 95 -75. 

l.a Salle broke down on the road. The 
r.xplorers' defense bent before a 31-poini 
w homping by ULQursM', then disintegrated 
altogether against hot-shooting Miami The 
Hurricanes' Rick Barry, mancuvcringadroil- 
ly through and around the big Explorers, 
slipped in 32 points as Miami won 121-99. In 
Washington. otOROLTowN’s Jim Christy 
eluded La Salle's box-and-one /one, scoring 
30 points to lead the Hoyas to an 85 81 win. 

armx 's best team in years also found the 
road riK'ky. After beating Hofstra 64-59 at 
West Point, the Cadets were ambushed by 
Ouquesne in Pittsburgh and lost 74-68. Then 
HITT clawed weary .Army, 86-64. lJuquesne. 
meanwhile, with stubby Willie Somerset 
scoring 47 points, beat Xavier 83-76, svRa- 
< tSE had its big guns roaring at home. Led 
by Dave Bing's 24 points, the Orangemen 
buried Colgate 117-91. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: I. OAVIDSOM (18-0) 

3. VANDERBILT (I3-1) 3. KCNTUCKT (14-3) 

"I hereby dedicate this game to Kentucky 
alumni in Atlanta who are sick of seeing 


Cicorgia Tech beat us." That was ictN- 
I uTKV s .Adolph Rupp talking in Lexington 
last week, and nobt>dy was sicker of losing 
to Tech than The Baron. But, for a while, 
it seemed that his magnanimous gesture to 
the folks in Atlanta would be wasted. The 
cagey Jackets, playing their backcourl men 
deep, lured Kentucky's over-eager Tommy 
Kron out just far enough to over-spread 
the SVildcats' new 1-3-1 /one. Ron Scharf 
cut through for easy layups and Tech led 
39-37 at halftime. Kentucky, however, 
moved Kron back a few steps and pretty 
soon Georgia Tech was in big trouble, Col- 
ton Nash (22 points) and Tod Deeken <19 
points ) led a sizzling Wildcat fast bre.ik. and 
Terry Mobley shot over the Tech /one for 
16 more. Kentucky won 79-62. 

Tennessee almost had nuKE. Danny 
Schultz, the shurp-shooling little guard, hit 
for 1 5 straight points in the second half and. 
with 23 seconds to go. the Vols led 54-50. 


TWO HIGH SCORERS 


WAYNE ESTES 



Then big Jay Buckley hooked in a shot. 
Denny Ferguson stole the ball away from 
Schultz and whipped it to Buz/y Harrison 
for a layup that tied the score. Jeff Mullins' 
three points in the Iasi 79 seconds of the sec- 
ond overtime gave the game to Duke. 65-63, 

Two unlikely challengers popped up in 
the Atlantic Coast. MaRYLano’s young 
Terps shook up Wake Forest with some hoi 
shooting and whipped the Deacons 91-82. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Under new Coach Dwaiic 
Morrison, who took over for resigned (be- 
cause of "nervous exhaustion") Chuck Noe, 
surprised Clemson 67-56. 

Loyola of Chic.igo, even without injured 
Vic Rouse, hardly expected a tussle from 
slumping MEMPHIS STATE. So State con- 
fused the Ramblers with a zone defense with 
man-io-man variations; Bob Neumann led 
a vigorous backboard charge that swept 


away 79 rebounds: and down went Loyola 
83-65. Then the Tigers trounced Mississippi 
State 81-66. 

Unbeaten da viDSON's quick gunners were 
back on target after a 10-day rest. Fred 
Hcizcl scored 29 points as the Wildcats ran 
Wofford bowlegged, 105-73. Virginia TECH 
was still winning, too. The Gobblers defeat- 
ed East Carolina 72-68 and Virginia 78-62. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE! 1. MICHICAN <14-l) 

3. WICHITA (14-3) 3. OE PAUL (13-0) 

Life kept getting lc,ss beautiful for Loyola 
and Cincinnati, last year's NCAA Hnalisis. 
The Ramblers, no longer quick or deadly, 
tried to hoodwink wii hita with a /one de- 
fense instead of their usual press. But the 
Shockers shot them out of it and then went 
to work on Loyola with their exasperating 
delay game. Dave Stallworth got 29 points 
and. when the Ramblers were forced to foul 
to get the ball. Wichita dropped in 10 
straight free throws in the last three minutes 
to win 80-76. 

Cincinnati, suddenly everybody's target 
in the Missouri Valley, lost its sixth game, 
to ST. loui.s 78-76. Ron Bonham, although 
hounded by Rich Nacs and Rich Parks, 
tried desperately to keep the Bearcats alive 
with 29 points, but there were just loo many 
aggressive Billikens for Cincy. 

Beating muscular Michigan in the BigTcn 
was proving almost impossible. Minnesota 
tried it with an orthodox /one and got an 
orthodox 80-66 thrashing. Michigan State 
used an all-court press and a 1-.3-I zone w ith 
chasers, but couldn't catch up with Caz/ic 
Russell, the Wolverines' wondrous sophiv 
more. When he was not jumping, hooking 
or driving for his own points (34), Russell 
fed Bill Buntm with zingy passes (for 25 
more) as Michigan won 91-77. 

OHIO STATE and iLl iNois still had hopes. 
Gary Bradds. despite Purdue's collapsing 
zone that at times threatened to engulf him, 
pumped in 47 points for a new St. John 
Arena record as the Bucks won 98-87. The 
mini trounced Arizona State 97-78. 

Some daylight began to show in the Mid- 
American race as tirst-placc omo u. caught 
Western Michigan with its star Manny New- 
some nursing a gashed hand and beat the 
Broncos 95-68. Newsome also lost his na- 
tional scoring lead to bowling greens 
Howie Komives. who got 43 points— for u 
33.6 average— as the Falcons smashed Find- 
lay 107-78. Unbeaten I>c Paul was idle. 
CRrioiiroN, with Paul Silas picking off 36 
rebounds and scoring 22 points, hammered 
Marquette 84-57. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOR THREE: 1. TEXAS WESTERN (18-1) 

3. HOUSTON (I3.S) 3. TEXAS ASM (8-4) 

PaiieiKC and fortitude paid off handsomely 
for HOUSTON. The deliberate Cougars went 
at TCU with their stifling full-court press 
from the very start, and it so upset the Frogs 
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New-the all day after shave 

CITATION 

byMENNEN 

works 
for a man 
all day 
long! 



I 


Citation's aroma? Masculine to the core. Lasting, yet subtle. The Secret? Rare, 
imported essences, selected for their discreet long life. Citation's soothing ingre- 
dients keep working hour after hour, too. New Citation, by Mennen, 
truly the all day after shave (also great for those eve ning assignments). 


SAVE! 

on replaeemont props 
Evinrude ^ 

Johnson and 
Gole Buccaneer 
outboards 


economy ceftl Cast of 
exclusive Mich-alum alloy, 
for real durttllHy and easy, 
low cost repalrabilily. Mkhioan 
Mactilned-PItch manufacturing method assures 
perfect design accuracy for top performance. 
Extra quality features such as rubber cushion 
hubsjlurable while enamel finish and many oth- 
ers- Today's biggest value in replacement props. 


YEAR PROP SIZE MICH. No. PRICE 


5H H.p. 
10 H.P. 
18 H P, 
2Z-Z5 28- 
30-38 a 
40 H.P. 

60-2S-90 


1957- 6I 8 X 7K 

1958- 64 Sy. xSVi 

1987-64 9Vii]I 
1981 64 lOH X 12V8 

lOV, 1 lI>o 

lOH X I3’i 

lOH 1 14 

1960-64 lOVi I 10 

10 X II 

10 1 12 


PI-300 

PJ-10 

PJ-18 

P7-30 

PJ-31 

PJ-38 

PJ-40 

PJ-7S 

PJ-76 


11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

tl.OO 

11.00 

11.00 


For improved performance at modest cost, see 
Michigan Economy Props at your dealer, now! Or 
write Michigan Wheel Co.. Grand Rapids 2, Mich- 
igan, for FREE 19&4 catalog. 


MicHjg^jr 



Free 

Spring 

Catalog 



Ready February 10 

Fully illustrated 
100 pages, shows 
385 items of ir»- 
terest to both 
men and women 
- special fishing 
tackle, footwear, 
clothing, leather 
and canvas spe- 
cialties, many of 
our own rtianu- 
faciure. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 251 Main Si, Freeport, Maine 

Hunting, FiMhing and Camping Sptrialtiat 


The COMMANDER 



This handsome MARINE COMPASS is an invest- 
ment in a safe return regardless of visibility, 
weather or distance from land. Big .3-* x* dome 
illuminates for easy night reading. Glistening 
chrome finish -2966, S17.95. Black finish, 
^2965, S15.95. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York and Toronto Ontario. 


BASKETBALL’S WEEK ...iillnueJ 

that they gav-c away the hall 1.3 times in ihc 
first half. Houston won easily. 83-63, Baylor 
was tougher for the Cougars. They just did 
squeak by 61 «). for their seventh in a row, 
when Baylor's Lee Yearwood missed a foul 
shot with four seconds to play. 

Oklahoma City's Abe Lemons, who only 
recently was complaining about injuries, 
wished he had more cripples like Bud Koper. 
Koper, sore-legged (from a cracked ankle 
bone) and sore-headed (from a .30-stitch cut 
over his eye), scored 34 points against sml’. 
Unfortunately, the Mustangs had some 
shooters of their own— Gene lilmore and 
Carroll Moevser got 42 between them— and 
the Chiefs lost ihcir fourth straight. 79-73. 

RKT was the only other Southwest Con- 
ference team to win last week. The Gwls 
blasted Trinity. 94-74. Tt \ AS wish rn out- 
scored SN'est Texas Slate, (il-53. 

THE WEST 

TMe TOP THRCC: 1. UCLA (l».0) 

2. ORCGON STATE (l«.9) >, UTAH STATE (12-2) 

As most people suspceied, (iricion .ST.\7t 
is more than T-foot Mel Counts alone. Last 
Friday when the hig fellow got inic) foul 
trouble, outside shooters Jim Jarvis and 
Frank Peters tiHvk over against Stanford. 
Jarvis scored 19 points, Peters 11. and the 
Beavers won 6,S-.57, Saturday night. Counts 
again picked up three early fouls. This time 
Peters ptiured in 20, Jarvis 12 and Stanford 
lost again bv exactly tlie same score. 

It was a frustrating week for Colorado 
Stale's excitable Jim Williams. W hile i Tam 
st .vTi's big front line merrily thumped his 
Rams at Logan, V\ illiams prowled the side- 
lines, wringing his hands at every whistle. 
His histrionics were futile. Led by Wayne 
I stes' 29 ptnnts, Utah State won easily, 86 
70. The next night at Salt Lake City. Wil- 
liams was reasonably calm as his teanr baf- 
fletl I T \M with porfccity executed screens 
that trapped Utc Ciuards Doug Moon and 
Skip Kroeger. Then Utah switched from 
hustle to muscle as burly Ciranny Lash and 
lanky Dan Hawes put a slop It) CSU's pat- 
terns. Moon got the idea loo, and his long- 
distance shooting put the Ules back in the 
game. That touched off Coach W illiams. He 
sat on the floor, exchanging barbs with the 
officials and even Utah Coach Jack Gardner. 
But Utah beat him anyway. 78 68. 

Brigham Young's Stan Watts was much 
more composed when his Cougars played 
Utah .Slate. He just s.it by helplessly as Fsics 
fired in 28 ptvinis, and Troy Collier 27. to 
bomb BY'U 105-90. Said V\alls admiringly. 
"1 don't know whai on earth we could have 
done to stop them." 

ShAiiLi had almost no trouble with Day- 
ton. Little Pellcr Phillips bombed away 
from outside and the Chieftains romped, 
80 63. Bui it liHik last-minute baskets by 
Charlie Williams and Rich Turney for Seat- 
tle to put down Idaho, 63-57. cno 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information cl the week 


oASKCTeaLL BOSTON lo\i lua siraiKht uhite 
CTNCTNNAII was winning iwo in a row. and the 
Cellic^' lead in the taut dipped to 2 Vi gainevo\er Ihe 
R»>aU. (One of ihe gamen was tilween ihe two 
teams and the Rivals won U tOV-92 lor lhc>r fourth 
\iclory over the Celtics in their Isst sis meetings.) 
Then Boston took three in a row while t'incmnaii 
lost two, and suddenly ihr Ccilies had their htggesl 
lead in a month live games. I‘HILAI)I'.LPIIIA 
dnipivcd two games to esienj its losing streak to 
tise (longest of the seawin for the 76ers) hel'orc 
erushing the Royals l.H HI. After edging the 
K nicks l.t I - 129 on Larry ( osicllo’s two free throws 
wiih 24 seconds left in play, the Tfiers were heaten 
easily by the Bullets. NLW i OKK lost four straight 
to lall esen deeper mio the cellar (24 CiBi. 

I OS ANOF.I I S held its kad in the three-cornered 
Western Division race by winning ihrce out of lise 
games, including two big ones user the Warriors. 
SI. I.OU'IS fell bnefty lo third after losing two 
out of three to the Celtics but yuniped hack mto 
second, 2Vi games behind the I akers. h> taking two 
from the Pistons. SAN I R.WCISCT). which held 
ns opposition lo fewer than I (K> points in nine of its 
i.ist 10 victories. it>ok two straight I'roni the Pistons, 
IfXf S8 and 125 9.*. before losing two out of three 
10 the lakers. H.\l TIMORF won hvv in a row for 
Its longyrsl streak of the season (it was the liisi time 
111 seven weeks that the Btilleis had won ansihing 
in a rowi. Wall Bellamy averaged .Li points and 
IN rebounds a game during Ihe streak, and at one 
ptnnl sank 17 consecutive licid gtuils as the HuNels 
overpowered the 7t)ers three times ( 124- 121. 124 I Ih 
.ind 111 1 20 1, the Kmcks I 40- 1 14 and Ihe Royals 
115 99, IJlT ROI rdefc.ticd the Lakers IIN 107hul 
that was all its next fisc games were losses. 

BOWL INC HOH S I KAMPL of Detroit rolled a 715 
ihrcc-ganic final series lo beat lontmv lultlc of 
Rural Hall. N C (616) and win the SKXI.DOO All- 
Star Chamisionship in Dallas, It was his litsi na- 
tional tide in five years of professional competition 
Ibis best previous finish in the All-Star tournamem 
was 76(h in 1957), and earned him Sl.5.0()0 lirst- 
pore mopey. Defending Chanspum Oick Weber 
hnished fourth. LAV FRV'E CARTER of .St. I ouis 
look the women's championship tor the first lime, 
with a (iKi final senes, and Fsclyn Teal of Miami 
was runner-up with WN. Mrs. Carter's husband. 
Don. four-time winner of the All-Star tournament 
and considered the best bowler in Ihe world, had 
4 piKir 4.04N total m the 20-game preliminaries 
and failed lo itualify for the semifinal round The 
same fate befell Mrs. Mation I adewig of (jrand 
Rapids. Mich-, eiglil-lime women's champion, who 
placed N9ih m the preliminary rounds and sat out 
the semifinals, 

BOXINC- -PONI. KINCiPI rCTI of Thailand saiv- 
lured the world llswcighi cliamp'i-nship lor an 


unprecedented third lime by a split decision over 
lapaii's lliroyuki Thihara, after a wild l5-round 

light in Bangkok's 9U‘ hral- 

Argcntina's CKitiOKID PIKALIA hooked, 
tabbed and chopped his way to a unanimous deci- 
sion over Wayne Thornton in a 10-round light- 
heasywcight hghi ai Madison Square Garden. It 
was his 27ih siraighi win (unbeaten in 4T lights) 
and earned him j title match with Light Heavyweight 
Champion VVilfic Pasirano later this year. 

OOLP J CAN (Chi Chi) HODR1GUI.Z shot a one- 
under- par 7(1 in the play ntf round to wm (he S50.000 
Lucks International loiirnameni in San Trancisco 
by one stroke over Don January. The iwu had 
finished the regulation lour rounds tied ai 272, while 
Arnold Palmer and Rjs lloyd had lied for third 
with 275s. 

HARNESS RACINC lljlian-owned NIKL HAN- 
ON I K. driven b) Hans I rommmg. moved out at 
Ihe top of the stretch and won the 5100.000 Grand 
Pris J' AnKrigue- fcu rope's richest trotting race, hy a 
length over Trench-owned Nisos l(. in Vincennes. 
I ranee. Ihe American entries. Duke Rtidnev. I lame 
Rodnes and Porterhouse, finished I'.ir bask in the 
I9-horve field. 

HOCKEY MDNfKIAl lied CMK AfiO for Ihe 
NHL lead h> winning two and tying one in four 
games while the slumping Black Hawks went l-l-l 
foi (he week TORONTO suddeni) forgot how to 
score and was shut out twice (third lime m five 
games). The only goal made by the Maple Leafs all 
week, however, earned them a I - I tie with the Ran- 
gers. DETROIT spill two games and us fourth-place 
lead over NEW VOKK shrank to two points as the 
Rangers, the best team in the SMI the past month 
teighi wins and one tic m 12 games), lost only one 
game out of four. In a .4-2 victors over ihe Red 
W mgs. Ranger (ioalirJjcgucs Plante made 46 saves. 
HOLTON dropped two straight (6 4 to the Rangers 
and .4 I to the Black Hawks) and then won iwo 
straight (6 0 over the Canadicns and 2-0 over the 
Maple Leals). The shutouts were Ld Johnston's 
I'c'urih and fifth of Ihe season. 

HORSE RACING Thc Gednes Farms' (<L'N BOW 
lihl. ridden by Willie Shocmalser. won the 5152,01K4 
Charles H fitruh Stakes for 4->car-olds by I2lcngihv 
al Santa Anita. Calif. During the race Williani Hag- 
gin Perry 's L AM H CHOP, Iasi year's champion v 
scar-old filly (she svon nine stakes r.ices and S4tN . 
1 >7 in 1 96.4 1. broke her left from ankle and had lo 
he destroyed. "I >ecl very, very bad about this. Lamb 
( hop was really a great (illy," said her lockcy. Man- 
uel Ycara. 

[ arlier W II-LIT SHOI M..\KI R rode four winners 
in line day at Sani.i Anna, and after his last victory 


replaced Lddic Arcuro as Ihe alliimc leading money- 
winning )ockey. with earning' of $.40,042,792 m near- 
ly IS years of riding (Arcafo amassed $20.0J9.54J 
in 20 years), 

MOTOR SRORTS —Driving a Morris Cooper. PAD- 
DY HOPKIRK of Northern Ireland and Cc*-drivcr 
HENRY MDDON ofLngland finished first among 
299 starters in the grueling Monte Carlo rally (vee 
pugr4.fl and I5ih m the final day's speed test to win 
Ihe rally by 20 points. Bn Liungfcldt and Fergus Sa- 
ger of Sweden, who took the speed lest in a Ford 
laicnn, were second, while Sweden's Defending 
Champion Erik Carlssun and (iunnar Palm, driving 
a .SAAB, were third m the overall standings. 

TRACK 4 Yield -Ai ihe Telegram-Maple Leaf 
meet in Toronto. Australia's ALIIIL THOMAS, 
competing indoors for the first time in his l2-)edr 
career, ran three miles in I 2:26.4 to tic the world 
indvvor record set by another Australian, Al Law- 
rence, in New York in I960 Bob Schul came in sec- 
ond, NO sards behind, and Bruce Kidd finished third. 
HAVES JONF.S took the 5l*->ard high hurdles 
in J-9 secv'nds, Cs»ualing h»s own record. Other 
winners were TOM O'HARA in the mile |4 07.2). 
HU I ( Rorill RS m Ihe I.IXX)-yard run (2 ON. 2). 
GIORGI Ki KR m the 601) (I 12.2). JOHN 
THOMAS in Ihe high jump l6 feel III inches) 
and J1 ) I CHaSI m ihc pole vault (16 feel) tn 
Poriland al the Oregon Invitational meet. BILL 
HaII.LIL of New iwaland won Ihe Iwo-mile in 
N 41.9 -- lust 1.2 seconds shod ul Jini Beatty's record 
time, (t wav the first indmvr race lor ihe 29-y car-old 
distance runner (20.000-nieter world record holder), 
who said. "I cvpcci (o improve my limes until t'm 
45, then I plan to go in the marathon until I'm 
40." At the Alhiigucrgue InviialioPal meet BOH 
HaYFS sprmicd 60 yards iit the world-record time 
lyfsis seconds fiat, for thc second lime in two weeks; 
and JIM MILLLR upset Blame Lindgren in winning 
the 6n-yard high hurdles 17.1 seconds). 

MILEPOSTS WITIIDRFW: (iFORGIA Tltll 
Irom Ihc Southeastern (‘onfcrcncc. following a dis- 
piiic over Its allowed number of fooiliaJ) and bavkci- 
ball scholarships. The school was a charter member 
ol the ll-year-old alhlctic conference. 

RI LFASID NICK SKORfdl. 42, after three sea- 
sons as head coach of Ihc Philadelphia Fagles. by 
the club's new owner. Jerry Wolman. 

Rl I IRl D CHUCK NOl . 16, after a season and 
A half as head basketball coach at the IwtvisecsUy 
of South Carolina. 

DUD ROSS MUM. 19, an Australian Alpine 
skier (vre priee ,V). and Polish-bom KAZIMII KZ 
K aY-SKR/YPTSKI-MI, j priiish bobsleJJer. from 
■niuriessufi'ercd during Olympic practice sessions, in 
Innsbruck. Austria. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



YVONNE GOOLO. 
GONG, |2. Australian 
ubonginjl who grew up 
in tiny village of Burcl- 
lan unj learned lo ptuy 
tennis without beneliiof 
professional coaching, 
won (he girls' under-l.T 
singles and douhles at 
(he New Souih Wales 
hard-court champion- 
ships in Caiiierhury. 



GEORGE HAGQARTY, 

61. a corporation law- 
yer from Deiroit who 
plays golf left-handed, 
defeated I>r. John Mer- 
cer of Sarasoia. I la., a 
retired optonteirisl. one 
up. in Ihe final round to 
wilt the Bclleair .Seniors 
(ournamcni Ifor golf- 
ers 55 an(3 over) in 
Bcllcai'r, F'la. 


BOBBY LUNDOUIST, 

.4. w ho led iJie .Sanford 
l> la.) junior baskcihall 
leantioasccondsiraight 
ji|pRR. sidle title last year, 

^ scored 62 points (on 28 

> ^ field goals and six free 

^ W ihrowsi for thc WTRR 
Radio team in an N6 28 
t victory over I irsi i ed- 

era' Savings in a Biddy 
' B.iskeibalHeagiie game. 



KURT HAAS, goalie for 
the Macaiesler t'oliege 
hockey team in .Si. Paul, 
did not need lo make a 
single save while his 
team was shuiiing out 
Si.OlafCollegelNorih- 
lield. Minn. I 10 0. "I 
mighi as well have goi 
out the curds and siarc- 
cd playing solitaire." he 
said afterwjrds- 


JOHN HODGES. ]6. a 
1 47-poiind no\ ice hoxef 
from Trenton, N.J,. 
won Ills lirst Golden 
Gloves light (he guick- 
esc way possible: he 
took just one second to 
floor his opponent wiih 
a hard right to ihe chin, 
and Ihc referee counted 
him out for an oftieiul 
I l-seeond RO. 



WILLIE HOBSON, an 

executive wiih a Sey- 
mour (Ind. I manufac- 
lunng firm and an out- 
board boat racer in his 
spare lime, won the Na- 
tional Outboard Asso- 
ciation's high-point 
award for semiprofcs- 
sionals for the third 
year in a row. with a 
record high in 196.4. 



tgJToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MISS SI 


V\c ^HlnlId like to express our apprecia- 
tion for your article Sni/muiix That /ire 
Made to del Wet iJan. 20). and especially 
your ‘ coNcr girl." Any information con- 
cerning her \%ill be relished by every Duke 
freshman. 

CiroRtif Brs.soN 
MiKt Druiicoir 
GrUKI SfRlNt.lR 

Durham. N.C. 

Sirs; 

Her combination of natural assets and 
vitality of expression is delightful. 

Sri PHiN M. Asdris 
OiARt rs J. Burs Jr. 
Dos vin L. RimsutRti 

Annapolis. Md. 

Sirs: 

Right no%\ she is the talk of Noonan Hall. 
Margiiclte University! 

Please keep us happy. Tell us more. 

Bor Mu arix> 
Miki Bixiriiv 

Milwaukee 


Sirs: 

Tell Miss SI I love her. I want to marry 
her. 


Phil Gray 

\keM Point. N.Y. 

• Sorry, fellows. Miss SI is bespoken. 
— i;i>. 


Sirs; 

GihhI night! Let's watch those covers. 
They raise itx> many eyebrows when my 
parishioners see something like that coming 
into my study via the mails. 

The Rl\. Waym Scott 

Morrill. Neb. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 

Sirs: 

Coles Phtni/y and Fred R. Smith have 
unquestionably recorded the ultimate in asi- 
nine comments with their unwarranted, vi- 
tuperative attack on the underwater signs 
at Buck Island Reef National Monument 
{The Amphihiuiis Resorts. Jan. 20), 

1 presume they w ill next advocate destroy- 
ing all labels and signs in museums and art 
galleries since to identify anything or to ex- 
plain anything is "‘absurd" and ■marring." 

Richard T. Gall 

Coulee Dam, Wash. 

Sirs: 

I was shtK'kcd to tind no mention of Rich- 
ard Ncwick of St- Croix in your Caribbean 


section. Dick offers trimaran and catamaran 
sailing and guided tours of the underv^atcr 
Buck Island Reef National Monument. 

Newick’s 32-foot trimaran. Trine, 
the fastest sailing anywhere in the C^trib- 
bean. His 40-root cutamaran, Aye-zive- can 
•accommodate 20 guests to Buck Island, and 
is a perfect boat for organised divers or for 
club use. Ncwick also has a 36-foot native 
siwp. \orili Star, which offers a mors^ se- 
date and not quite so rapid, but nonetheless 
enjoyable, sail. 

All arc available for Buck Island at SIO 
per person or for weekly charter on inter- 
island cruises. Mr. Newtek may be cont:*ctcd 
at Box 159. Chrisiianstcd. St. Croix. U.S. 
S irgin Islands. 

Jay Bor' k 

Gillette. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Your "Sneakers and Snorkels" map of 
the Carribcan is in error, ^'ou have the 
island of Cuba oimpljitjily off litnit.s. It 
isn’t so. 

Some very fine scuba diving can be had 
off Cuba for only a small price; a four-year 
hitch in the U.S. Navy or the U.S. Marine 
Corps, 

Glen F. Horton Jr. 
University City. Mo. 

Sirs; 

Coles Phini/y is right on target describing 
the quiet joys of Manna Cay. which ttty 
wife and I visited last year. But Fred Sfii'lh. 
in his Fish H atcher's Guide to the Carihhetin. 
is unduly pessimistic about the difficulty of 
getting there. Instead of that three-hour, 
bivat-taxi-boat routine, it is much simpler 
to charier a plane at the St. Thomas airport. 
The flight to Beef Island by Piper Apache 
takes 15 minutes, costs S16.50 per person 
and provides a breathtaking view of the 
Virgins. The Bathams will send a boat, at 
no cost, to take you from liecf to the Cay. 
ajourney of about I5minutcs. 

John T. LlsON 

New York City 

FIGHTING IRISH 

Sirs; 

In Days of H'ine and IJIoody Soses (Jan. 
20) DtK Kearns tells of starting Mickey 
Walker on the comeback trail in a rnaich 
with one Shuffles Callahan at Chicago. 

I was a reporter on the old Chkayo Jour- 
nal at the time and remember Callahuh as a 
free-wheeling fighter who had an imprcxsive 
string of knockouts in bouts with third- 
and fourth-rate oppi»nents. He had a large 
and enthusiastic following among the Irish 
of South Chicago. 


When Walker flattened him in the eighth 
round, the Irish wailed like banshees, but 
their injured pride was s.iKed when they 
learned that "Callahan" was not Shullles's 
real name, but that he had been born of 
paiciits who origin.iied in one of the Baltic 
provinces, possibly Lithuania. 

1 also recall that there was some contro- 
versy about the decision that gave Walker 
the middleweight title in that fight with 
Tiger Flowers. Many at ringside thought 
the Tiger was the winner. 

But it’s a long time ago. 

Hal Evans 

Lamed. Kans. 

HOME-TOWN DIPLOMACY 

Sirs; 

h is not within my competence to debate 
the logic of your continued references to the 
ineptness of the AAU, hut I do feel qualified 
to disagree with your sialcmcni in Scort- 
CARO (Jan. 1 3) that the "best the AAU could 
do for the Italian nationals ^baskelhalU 
team was to provide opponents like . . . 
Gla.ssboro (N.J.) State." 

I don’t believe the Italians came here just 
to sharpen their basketball skills against the 
best in our land. They were invited to lour 
America because a lot of people (including 
Presidents tiscnhower. Kennedy and John- 
son) believe that through international com- 
petition in sports our relationships with 
other nations can be improved. 

Being hosted on a small-eoliege campus 
by a pretty gixid small-collcgc basketball 
team (25 wins out of 28 games over the past 
two seasons) can have just as salutary an 
effect on the visitors’ opinion of the U.S. as 
playing against a m.ijor intercollegiate bas- 
ketball power. Perhaps more sol 

GSC’s athletic director, Mickey Briglia, 
arranged a tour of historic Philadelphia (in- 
cluding a tour of Independence Hall) for the 
visitors and a luncheon on our campus 
where warm words of welcome by college 
officials were immediately translated into 
Italian. The full day and evening at Glass- 
boro ended in a well-played basketball 
game, which the Italians won (as expected). 

That their visit aroused interest in this 
area can be attested to by the attendance of 
many of the Iialian-Amcricans who live in 
south Jersey, as well as officials assiKiulcd 
with the Italian consulate in Philadelphia. 

I think you should tell your readers that 
in scheduling a game for them with friend- 
ly, typically American (itassboro Slate Col- 
lege. the AAU did pretty well by the Italian 
nationals. 

Jamis M. Lynch Jr. 

Dean of Students 

Glassboro. N-J. 
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Fit for a 
Fellow with 
a Future 

Success shouia show . . . and 
every CURLEF, Suit is designed 
widi this in mind. With their 
flawless workmansliip and 
impcceahic styling . . . fashionable 
colors and pleasing patterns, 
(X’REEFi. Suits are the choice 
of men who recognize the 
importance of their day-to-day 
appearance. 

Write Jot name 
oj nearest dealer 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

TmK & Life llui'dmsi Rockercllrr Ccnicr. 
New York. New York I0();(|, 

Time Inv. l■lw> publisher 1 imi .tin. i <>« 1 1 vi . 
AHt Mine 11 H»L lom VI. Hui VI A Ituvi and. 
■n conjunction with nv vubvidiaricv, ihe In- 
lernaiionat edinnnv ofTiMi and I iii. Chair- 
man of ihe Hoard, Andrew llcivkell; ('hair- 
man. 1 vccuuve Conmiiuce. Rt>> i. Larsen: 
Chairman, I mance ('onimilire, Charicv L. 
Slillmun: I'rrv dcnl. Jamev A. Linen; Lxccu- 

Brumbaugh; Vice PreMdeni and Secieiarv, 
Bernard Harnev: Vice Prcvideni and Avviviani 
lo the Prevideni, Arnold . C'aftvon; Vice 
Prevideniv. Bernhard M. Auer, Idjiar R. 
B.iker, Cl.vy RuckhcMii. K. M. Ruckles, 
Jerome S. Hardy, C. l>- Jackvon, Arihiir R, 
Murphy Jr.. Ha ph I). Paine Jr-. P, I. Pren- 
tice. Wevlon C. Pullen Jr.: Compiroller and 
Avviviani Secretary. John I . Harvey; Awivl- 
uni Compiroller and Avviviani .Secretary, 
Charlev L. (ileavon Jr.: Asviviani Treasurer. 
W. G. Daviv: Avviviant Treasurer, Lvan S. 
Ingetv; Avviviani Treasurer. Richard R. 
McKeough. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


PIcavc include u SPORIS ILLLSIRATTO label 10 
insure prompi vervice whenever you write about your 
vubvcripiion. 

MAIL TO: 

SPORTS III HSTRATrn. 

540 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago, III. 60611, 
Charlev A. Adams. GcnT Mgr. 

TO SUBSCRIBC 

mail this lorm with your paymenl. 
check one: 

□ new vubvcripiion. C renew my vuhvcnpiion. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

L.S.. I anuda and I .S. Posvevvionv. I yr. $7.00. 

All other vuhvcriptionv. I yr. SX.LM), 


CHANCE OF ADDRESS 

alioi h label here 

If you’re moving, plcavc lei u' know Ovc veeekv 
heforc changing vour .iddrc". Pl.isc inaga/inc 
address label here, pnnl your rKw address below. 
If you base a uuesiion aboiii suur subseriplion. 
place yviur maga/ine address label here and slip 
this form lo your letter. 




fOTH HOLE ciiaruil«-«/ 

FLOATING FRANCHISE 

Sirs: 

I'm gelling siek und tired of the vva> peo- 
ple are running hasebull in these United 
States. If Charles i inley wants to throw 
money around so much why doesn't he just 
build a stadium between Seattle and Ta- 
coma? Ihesc two cities are only .TO miles 
apart and would i>uldraw Kan.sns Cil> and 
I.ouisvilic put together. They esen wanted 
to build a floaiing stadium in Ullioit Bay 
(Seattle) that would scat fiO.OOO people. As 
far as attendance goes there arc no prob- 
lems. The combined Seattle- 1 acoma popu- 
lation is more than 700.000. Bunched in 
between the two cities are scscral towns, 
such as Auburn (LT,600). Kent (‘J,.T0O) and 
Renton (19,300). Then abt>ut five milcsfrom 
Tacoma is Puyallup, which has 12,400 peo- 
ple. and north of Scuttle lies I \crcil with 
44,500. So within a stretch of about 50 
miles lies a string of cities w ith svime SOO.OOO, 
In a couple of decades this 50-milc stretch 
will be just like one mass city. 

Jim Cii in 

Tacoma. VN ash. 

TAKING AIM 

Sirs: 

Seldom have I read such poppyctK'k as 
the letter from Congressman John f). Dingcll 
(I9iii Holt, Jan. 6) regarding the "sacred 
right" to bear arms, a right no more sacred 
than the right to throw snowballs and a 
heckuva lot more dangerous. 

The Congressman says, "Guns do not 
kill any more than do automobiles, air- 
planes, hammers, saws, ladies' spike heels," 
etc., etc. This could be so— although the in- 
cidence of fatalities from ladies' spike heels 
is. I suspect, not alprming-^but guns arc 
spccillcully designed to kill. 

If. as Dingcll says, there is now no legis- 
lation before the Congress which "would 
have presented” or at least greatly dimin- 
ished the likelihood of the horrible tragedy 
of November 22. may I suggest filling this 
void along the following lines: 

1 ) It should be unlawful to own, possess 
or use a firearm unless licensed by luw- 
cnforccmcnt authorities. 

2) It should be unlawful to sell, transfer 
or give a firearm lo any person not liccnscd. 

3) All firearms should bearscrial numbers. 

4) All individually owned firearms should 
be registered with proper authorities. 

5) All sales or transfers of firearms should 
be registered. 

fi) Licenses should be issued only to adults 
of good character and only for specific, 
legitimate purposes. Licenses to be revoked 
for any illegal, dangerous or careless use. 

7} Licenses should not be issued to anyone 
ever convicted of a felony. 

8) Violation of any pan of the firearms 
law should be considered a felony with ap- 
propriate prison penalty. 


Lnacicd into law. these controls would 
in no way restrict legitimate protective or 
sports use of firearms, but they would sub- 
stantially decrease illegal use of firearms, 
prevent thousands of robberies and save 
thousands of lives— possibly including the 
life of some future President. 

WvRRiN S. MifcmiL 

1 ong Beach. Calif. 

GREENER SLOPES 

Sirs; 

Current sun and snow conditions at Sno- 
quulmic Pass hardly rate your Huston 
Horn's insistent description of it as the raini- 
est ski area known (Nn Her filnnkets u! 
SnoqiKilinic, Jan. (i). licsidcs. who's asking 
for any Laslcrncrs to come try our slopes? 
We don't need any more. Here, the fellow 
w ith the price of the low can put in a day on 
the mountains, not just the fat-wallcted 
character who can a/Tord (he long weekend 
at the high-priced resorts in your part of the 
country. So we have just barely enough 
room for those around here. The reason ev- 
erybody goes home at the end of a day's 
skiing is because they want to golf in Seattle 
the next day or go out in the hay lo fish for 
salmon, NMio needs overnight facilities 
when your own bed is just an hour's ride 
home? Take off those green eyeshades and 
quit being so envious! 

Incidentally, wc don't even own a snow- 
making machine! 

D<iris MAcLtoii 

5»caltle 

Sirs: 

1 would like to point out a few details 
that were overlooked in your story of skiing 
at Snoqiialmic. 

To begin with, the first ski school of any 
si/c was managed by Ken Syverson. backed 
by Tfic Scufi/e 7inw\ and operated at the 
Milwaukee Road Ski Bowl at Hyak, Wash. 
This was a snow-tram promotion that start- 
ed a few years before World War 11 and 
reached its maximum with four weekly 
trainloads of high school students from 
Scaillc, plus an additional weekly trainload 
from Tacoma. I aeh trainload carried about 
800 or 900 students, and Ken Syverson had 
an expert stalT of 30 instructors who taught 
all classes without charge lo the youngsters. 
Ben Paris had the fivod and ski-rcntal-repair 
concession in Milwaukee Road's huge 
lodge. The first chair lift in the Snoqualmic 
area ta snow-sled type carrying four pas- 
sengers) was built at the Ski Bowl by Keith 
Talley, and was pul to gsxid use when 
jumpers from all over the world competed 
there during the Olympic ski-jumping trials 
in 1947. 

This interesting chapter in the lives of 
thousands of ski-schoolers came to an end 
when the Milwaukee Road's lodge burned 
to the ground in December 1950, 

William J. Kohl 

Minneapolis 
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Think compacts aren’t hot enough lor yon? 

I Icrc’s one to make >'on tliink again. Falcon Ibr’h 4 
looks new, acts new. And its big 
“2()()”\-8 is rally-ready. 

Belore yon buy any compact 
this }ear, try the one that’s 
eom])letely changed. Falcon j)nts 
a new low price on high i)eii()rmanee. 

FORD 

Fdkon •F.iirlanr ‘Ford* Thunder l)ird 


ANAUMKO 





Viceroy’s got ' • 

the taste that§ right!; 


IkH'It L 
fnviiv 
\ mer 


not too strong„.not toohght... 

Viceroy’s got the taste tliafe ri g ht! 


SMOKE ALL V 


Smoke all 7 fitter brands and you II 
asree: some taste too strong . . . 
others taste too light. But \'icerny 
— with the Deep-Weave Filter- 
tastes the way you’d like a filter 
cigarette to taste. That's right ! 


liKou N t. loliv « (> < \M(*N 13 W - TXr . \Jhii/i/i/ 4/t .'//'tt/t/rii 





